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The rank-and-file on the march, driving for A.F.L.-C.1.0. peace at labor's conventions. 
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e Two thousand years ago people predicted the 
end of the world—but a lot of good living has been 
enjoyed since. 





We don’t believe the intelligence which created 
this world, and raised it from cave dwellers, has 
suddenly quit. 


Even the world’s worst pessimist isn't going to 
help his situation any by letting his shop get out 
of date, letting obsolescence put him at a disadvan- 
tage with competitors, diverting money needed for 
development and progress to hoarding where it does 
no good and earns no profit. 





Eyes dimmed by worry can be blind to accumu- 
lating inefficiencies. And these can ruin a business 
(more surely than any “world conditions’’) by per- 
mitting costs to mount until they destroy profits. 


Of course the world isn’t coming to an end...Con- 
ditions are changing. They always have. And the 
company which keeps abreast of the times, keeps its 
equipment modern, keeps its costs and wastes down, 
is the company that is going to come through safely. 


We have decided work is more fun than worry. 
We are buying new equipment for our own shop; 
our research and development program goes on, 
just as it has for 59 years. Apparently many other 
concerns feel the same—they are buying new 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes to cut their costs 
and improve their products so they will be able to 
survive and prosper in the world they know is go- 
ing to continue to live and do business. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASE! 





Week - October 7, 1939 


Why fight fire this week: 


This is Fire Prevention Week. It is the annual 


organized eflort to make the Nation realize 


t most fires are preve ntable. 


Thousands of lives and millions of dollars 
are lost yearly. Yet, three-quarters of this ap- 
palling sacrifice can be prevented if every citi- 
zen will be inspired habitually to exercise 
reasonable care about his home, his place of 
work every where -.to nullify the causes of 
hre. Sound fire insurance will indemnify the 
individual for his loss, but it cannot restore 
lives nor burned property to the collective 


wealth of the Nation. 


The best time to put out a fire is before u 


starts. With the co-operation of civic officials 
fire departments. builders, ¢ lectrical and heat 
ing appliance manufacturers, school authori 
ties and others, 200 capital stock* fire insur 
ance companies have for years been waging a 
campaign to eliminate causes of fire. Their 
success is indicated by the fact that in the last 
30 years the average fire insurance rate has 
been reduced by 40°. Calling all citizens! 


Fire Prevention pays. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


FIRE PREVENTION 
WEEK: October 8-14 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 
FIRE INSURANCE 00:00. sound prove 


at a predetermined price, without rick of further cost. Ie 
addition to legal reserves, its poles are backed by cash cay 
tal and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely norme 
claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations ar 
other catastrophes Its organwed public services are nat 

in scope. Its system of operating through Agents every 


where gives prompt personal service to 


Your local insurance Agent is a 
{nendly counsellor to whom y« 

can go for help to obtain the 
best protection for the least pre 
mium outlay and in ume of 
trouble he will help you present 
your claim to assure of 


prompt payment 


lohan Street, New Yor 














1S ‘FLOWN’ ON PAPER FIRST. 


OU have a date in New York . 

or New Orleans . . . Chicago or 
Cheyenne. “I'll fly,” you say. A com- 
monplace trip. You take it for granted 
... but the airlines don’t take it for 
granted. Before you take off, airline 
meteorologists plot your flight from 
take-off to landing, on a weather map 
printed on Hammermill Bond. 

Day and night reports pour in... 
from government stations, from other 
airports. Flying conditions, wind ve- 
locity, storms, “‘ceiling’’—all this data 
is promptly logged on the map. 

The paper on which these maps are 
printed must be able to take written 
entries quickly, cleanly, accurately . . . 
take erasures neatly, without scuffing 

. and stand the gaff of handling and 
filing. To meet these requirements the 
Air Transport Association of America 
standardized on Hammermill Bond for 
the use of all airlines. 

These same qualities will make 
Hammermill Bond a valuable aid in 
your business, too. It will give you 


#25 good letterheads or forms on Hammermill Bon: 


Before the take-off. Pilot, co-pilot and dispatcher 
study map for last-minute check on weather 
conditions along line of flight. 


better paper work within your organi- 
zation make a better impression 
when it carries your messages outside. 
The extra cost? Compared to cheap 
paper, about 3¢ aday per stenographer.* 
Ask your printer to quote on Ham- 
mermill Bond. And mail coupon for the 
Hammermill Bond Working Kit. Tells 
how to improve your system of printed 
forms, get better results from letters 
suggests modern letterhead de- 
signs. Send for it now. 


cost only 1¢ more than on cheap, unknown paper. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please send, free, the 1939 Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. (Students and outside U.S.— 50) 


Position — 


(Please attach vo your business letterhead) 


LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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BUSINESS 


While the American Federatio: 
settled down in Cincinnati this 
its annual convention, the Cor 
Industrial 
re ady for its annual meeting in S 
cisco on Oct. 10. Both groups 


same problems not the least of 


Organizations was 


are the internal ones—to solve. WV 
coming up for consideration and 
sion at Cincinnati and San Fr 
and how it’s likely to be settled 


War 

WHat Witt HAPPEN here at home 
United States gets into the war? W 
will happen to business? President R 
velt said at a recent press conferen: 
he didn’t think the forthcoming rep 
the War Resources Board on ind 
mobilization was going to hold any 
interest for the public because 
based on the idea of the U. S. be 


the war—and he didn’t expect us 


war. As much as businessmen hoy 


; 


will not, thev are, nevertheless, vitally 


terested in the government’s preparedness 


plans On pages 48—50 of this issue Br 
Ness WEEK reports on: (1) The pp 

the President would have in an e1 
gency; (2) The War Department’s 
vey of manufacturing plants from « 
to coast capable of producing war eq 


ment, (illustrated with a distorted 


showing where the bulk of this equipment 


would be produced); (3) A director 
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Department's procurement plan 
ct offices which are prepared 
nergency arises, to place the 
cessary to equip our defens« 


» INDUSTRY Was heading into its 

son this week with output and 

nning far ahead of 1938. Ford 

<« 1940 car announcement this 

hut Chevrolet was holding off until 

and the industry was taking a 

from the recommendations of the 
Federal Trade Commission in its recent 
nvestigation, and stabilizing new car 
oes to the customer. G.M. dealers will 


juired to hang tags on their cars 


the advertised delivered price, 


the freight and handling charges for each 
ar. the amount of local taxes, and the 
ost of special accessories on the car 
Chrvsler and Ford are using other meth- 
Is of price-control Dealers think it’s a 


step in the right direction—p. 16 


Stockings 
\s AN experiment, the Dayton Co. in 
Minneapolis started to sell a new kind 
f hosiery in its store four months ago. 
[he stockings were called Durafilm, and 
they lasted 100 days without a run. They 
ent over big. Now they're going to be 
d nationally. The name’s been changed 
Bi-O-Film, and there have been a 
good many improvements made in the 
stockings themselves They look like 
strong contenders for long wear honors 


the field—p. 24. 


Farmers 


Nor more than a month ago farm income 
as headed for a decline this vear. Now 
gher prices and larger federal contribu- 

tions are giving it a boost which is going 

put it over the 1938 figure nicely 
robably higher than 8$8,000,000,000 


I 


Open Shop 
Los ANGELEs is “the citadel of the open 
shop”. It has plenty of organizations 
ready to rise up and fight for the open 
shop whenever its supremacy is threat 
and not the least important of 
»are the women’s groups which rally 
Angeles’ housewives to the cause 
vhenever an employer seems to be giving 
n to a union’s closed-shop demands. Last 
veek an organization known as Women 
he Pacific, which says it has 140,000 
ousewife members, put out the first issue 
{a fortnightly newspaper, the American 
Workers-Consumer, to spread the open- 
shop gospel How the Women of the 
Pacifie work, and the news in their ambi- 


tous paper—p. 36. 


Tensolite 


\ sew rubber product makes its appear- 
ance—Tensolite by name—suitable for 


threads, yarns, tennis racquet strings, 


2a 


artihy ial flowers p. 35 


WHY ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS? 


ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL REASONS FOR USING ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 


@ When fault exists in any type of bear- 
ing, high speed will inevitably bring it to 
light . . . in excess heat and wear. Thus, 
high speed machine operation is at once 
a test of the accuracy with which a bear- 
ing is made and of the efficiency of the 
basic bearing design. 

Significant then is the fact that each year 
more manufacturers of machine tools and 
other high speed machinery standardize on 
ball bearings . . . on New Departure ball 
bearings, used throughout industry wher- 
ever wheels or shafts turn. 


For interesting brochure, BW6, “Ball 
Bearings for Higher Speeds,”’ write New 
Departure, Division of General Motors, 
Bristol, Connecticut. 








Spectacular Proof 
that New Departures 


Permit High Speeds 


Many high speed machines ope: 
ate at between 5,000 and 10,000 
r.p.m. A notable exception is the 
Madison-Kipp air grinder 

runs at 50,000 r.p.m.—and 

runs successfully 

parture ball bearings 








NEW DEPARTURE 


o) BALL BEARINGS 


Vtothing Rtlla Like a Ball ‘e 








MEW DEPARTURE... PIONEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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and porosity to fluids, gas or air; 








for use with other materials. 







mail the coupon below today. 
*Reg. U. 8, Pat- Off. & Foreign Countries 







NEENAH, WISCONSIN 






122 E. 42nd ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
510 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW 1 
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Kunpak 








Use it for New Products... 
to Improve Old Products 


® Consider the use of KIMPAK®* for that 
new product you are planning or to add 
new advantages to your present product. 

This pure cellulose fibre product, 
which foremost manufacturers have, 
for years, been using as a packing ma. 
terial, has many unique properties. KIM 
PAK has a high degree of absorbency 


density; laminated structure; flexibility; 
chemical resistance; ability to absorb 
sound and retard heat. Because of these 
numerous qualities KIMPAK is adaptable 


Like other manufacturers, you may 
find it profitable to learn more about 
KIMPAK. For a free portfolio of samples 


KIMBERLY - CLARK CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: 8S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 





Address nearest sales office listed above: 
Please send us the 1939 Portfolio of KIMPAK. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Our Times 

Tue possisitity of a Nobel Peace Prize 
award in November has been reported 
from Copenhagen as “unlikely.” 

As an experiment, 32,000 examination 
papers for Civil Service jobs in Ohio 
have been mechanically graded. The Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada reports this week that accu- 
racy in grading was increased and both 
time and money were saved. In an ex- 
amination which is to be rated by ma- 
chine, the candidate checks his choice of 
answers with a special graphite pencil. 
Correct answers complete an electrical 
circuit when the paper is run through the 
scoring device. The papers of unscrupu- 
lous test takers, who check all the 
answers for each question to make sure 
of completing the circuit, are thrown out 
by examiners not impressed by such 
“irregularities.” 

The Manufacturers Association of Col- 
orado got its convention plans rolling by 
turning out its own Business Week—a 
compilation of association news in fa- 
miliar Bustness WEEK style. 

On Oct. 4 the Lynn (Mass.) Chamber 
of Commerce celebrated General Elec- 
tric’s 50 years of meter manufacture at 
the West Lynn works 

Negotiations have been made by the 
United Steel Fabrications of Wooster 
(Ohio) , a new company which will make 
steel and iron products for the Wooster 
plant of the United Engineering and 
Foundry Co. United’s machinery was re- 
cently moved to Japan. 


Railroads 


YarpMEN of the Northern Pacific termi- 
nal in Minneapolis have set an all-time 
safety record for Class A terminals in the 
United States: 410 days without a report- 
able personal injury. They got a plaque 
from the management. 

The Chicago, North Shore and Milwau- 
kee Railroad, 


some of the fastest interurbans in the 


which already operates 


| country, plans to buy two 100-mile-an- 
hour streamlined electric trains from the 
St. Louis Car. Co. The $299,000 pur- 
chase is expected not only to meet the 
competition of fast steam trains, but also 
to cut operating costs $26,000 a year. 
World’s Fair-bound passengers danced 
in the aisles of a special Long Island Rail- 
road “Swing Train” which was equipped 
with an orchestra for the 10-minute trip 
to see the swelling caused by the Fair’s 
latest shot in the arm: A Mardi Gras 


Casino where name bands will play. 


Spectators 


THAT WIDELY PUBLICIZED Sidewalk Super- 
intendents’ Club at Rockefeller Center 


(BW—Sep23'39,p20) , aroused a rejoinder 





from J. H. McCarroll, advertisi: 
ager of Bankers Life Co., Des Mc 

He writes that Bankers Life « 
encouraged pedestrians to stop ar 

the excavation of a building s 
company constructed an elevat: 
form, shielded from flying del 
spectator steam-shovel operator: 
ground was broken for a new ho: 
building. Some months later the R 
fellers picked up the idea, with a 
bow westward. 


What's Ne 

AN EXPERIMENTAL 15 miles of glass 
have been installed on English roa 
Made of white vitrolite, a dura 
opaque glass with exceptional ret 
qualities, the plates are fitted on t 
crete curb. Night driving is ma 
since roadside boundaries stand o 
clearly, according to the American P 
Works Association. 

Warner Bros. is building one of H 
wood’s biggest sound stages. It 
especially equipped for sea films 
300 ft. length, 175 ft. width, and & 
depth will hold 1,000,000 gals. of 
A convertible floor and hydrauli 
equipment will be used to simulate s' 
at sea, tornadoes, and earthquakes 

The cone-shaped “Jumbo Ve 
manufactured by Universal Paper P 
ucts Co., 1104 South Wabash Ave., ¢ 


cago, holds 50% more water than t 


dinary flat-bottomed or cone-shaped 
paper drinking cup. 

Other firms have made adaptations of 
the paper luggage used by Chrysler to 
demonstrate the capacity of the luggage 
container. The Sugardale Provision ( 


Canton, Ohio, packs hams in it; the Blair 
Laboratories, Lynchburg, Va., uses it as 
an agent’s sample case for household 
products; and the Saalfield Publishing ¢ 

Akron, Ohio, has turned it into a coloring 
kit containing crayons and drawings 
children. The linen weave, corrugated 
board which is pressed to resemble air 
plane luggage is manufactured by Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 


Surveys 
AN ANALYsIS of the diversification and 
make-up of California incomes has been 
prepared by Dean Witter & Co., Pacific 
Coast investment house. In both ind 
try and farming, per capita income 1s 
consistently above the national averag 
In the months from May through Aug 
ust, the newspapers of nine major cities 
carried more advertising linage for Eng 
lish lounge furniture than for any other 
style. About 37°% of the retail advertis 
ing of living room suites was devoted to 
it, according to researchers for Trinity 
Associates, Inc., 23 E. 31 St., New York 
City 
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Specified Performance 
The Result of 


MOTORS 
Properly Applied 


Type RS Repulsion Star \ 
tion Single Phase Brush Liftin 


Mc tor 





HE most efficient performance of cny electric motor 
depends upon more than the motor itself. Greatest 
efficiency results only when the motor has been engi- 
neered to meet specific performance requirements and 
then is properly applied to the job. 
For 36 years, the entire Century organization has 
specialized in the manufacture and proper application 
of electric motors. The complete Century line includes 
motors of a great variety of types and ratings, from wane mee on a 
fractional sizes up to 600 horsepower. 
As a result of such specialization and experience, 
the recommendation of the Century Motor Specialist is 
your assurance that a Century Motor will live up to its 
specified performance—with unusual economy, depend- 
ability and efficiency throughout its long life. Century 
motors offer you freedom from costly overmotoring and 
engineering that accurately meets the load require- Type SP coe Induction 


ments of the machine it drives. 

Call the Century Motor Specialist nearest you. You 
and your engineers can accept his recommendations 
with complete confidence—his years of experience are 
always at your service to help you solve any motori- 


zation problem. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY Type CEH Capecitor Start Single 


1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. Phase Motor, Cushion Mounted 
Automatic Belt Tightening Base 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 





Century Motor Specialization 
Cee + Correctly Engineered Application 
es os! MOTORS A = Satisfaction and Economy 


One of the Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 
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K&M INSULATION HELPS STEP UP 
EFFICIENCY INSIDE THIS MODERN F = 


—W he 


sa | adopte 
p [ A N T ee 
Britail 


grave 
in the 
< j 1 : 
. embar 
HOOVER vacuum cieaners aan @ 
can CO 
but sh 
ships 
High efficiency is the keynote of such of ou 
serv ice 
. - ‘ 2 Britist 
Company of North Canton, Ohio, Manu- man Pp 


modern plants as that of The Hoover 


facturer of The Hoover Electric Cleaner, No Q 


As a result, it is not surprising that the Bonst 
heat insulations used in this plant are Britain 
made by Keasbey & Mattison—a company present 
F : : bill w 
e ts a pay ca 
ing authority on problems of heat con- be free 


known throughout the nation as a lead- 


servation and control. on ki 
lifting 

Established more than 65 years ago. the transfe 
Keasbey & Mattison Company pioneered hat 
in the development of Asbestos and Mag- Mariti 
nesia products, originating many of the Deba 
most efficient forms of insulation in wit 
widespread use today. bill to 
. on Ca 
Because of their superior properties, __ 
K & M products brought new economies except 


° ° e . the « 
to countless industries, and this Company ns > 
’ opyec 


rapidly grew to a national institution with onhen 


nation-wide facilities. Today, Keasbey & with t 
Mattison is one of the manufacturing ames 
impor 


leaders of America. Distributors’ ware- come 


houses are strategically located through- these : 
Alre 
becaus 


tobace 


out the country for quick service. 


sso nr 


ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS <—. | 


needed 


KEASBEY & MATTISON - 


situati 
COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA , H. C. 
/ to the 
about 


Two leading K&M products are K& M “Featherweight” 85% , 
Magnesia, one of the most efficient forms of heat insulation ever : J) ont 
developed for use at temperatures up to 600°F., and Hy-Temp busine 
Combination for use at temperatures as high as 1L900°F. Keasbey & dent, 


ness 


Mattison engineers, working with K & M Distributors, can point 
the way to real savings in your plant too. Why not write Dept. 11 
for further details ? 


won't 
structe 


Tempe 
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WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
_When cash-and-carry has been 
adopted by Congress, watch out for 
another issue: the sale of ships to 
Britain. This will rouse even more 
erave fear of our becoming involved 
in the war than repeal of the arms 
embargo. Cash-and-carry—it’s still 
sure of passage—means that Britain 
can come and get her war supplies, 
but she will need ships and more 
ships to make up for the number 
of our bottoms withdrawn from 
service to belligerents and for the 
British tonnage destroyed by Ger- 
man planes and U-boats. 


No Question of Legality 

BUILDING AND SELLING merchantmen to 
Britain would not run counter to the 
present neutrality law, and the pending 
bill would that Britain 
pay cash. Private enterprise would thus 
be free to go ahead, but the Administra- 
tion knows that those who now oppose 
lifting the arms embargo will fight any 
transfer of tonnage to Britain as another 
(Transfer 
to permission by the 


require only 


American step toward war. 
now is subject 


Maritime Commission.) 


Debate is Just Beginning 

So pon’? Look for the present neutrality 
bill to end war debate and war measures 
on Capitol Hill. 

Congress isn’t kidding itself 
except in speeches. Both the pros and 
the antis know that the Administration’s 
object in fighting for repeal of the arms 
embargo is to furnish Britain and France 
with the munitions which they vitally 
need. Airplanes are by all odds the most 
important now but the next crisis will 
come on the question of transport of 


any— 


these supplies. 

Already tobacco growers are worried 
because Britain can’t spare bottoms for 
tobacco when the need for other things 
is so much greater. Shortage of shipping 
will strike industry after industry as 
ships are used only for the most sorely 
needed cargoes. 


Profiteering Control 

Don’t forget that to politicians the price 
situation has a political angle. Old 
H. C. L. can quickly become a liability 
to the Administration. That’s why talk 
about an excess profits tax is kept going, 
even though there is no intent to nip 
business expansion. That’s why the Presi- 
dent, even though he has assured busi- 
that anti-profiteering legislation 
won't be brought up this session, has in- 
structed the monopoly probers on the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee to keep their eve on prices to dis- 


ness 


cover if, when, and where there's “profi- 


teering”’. 


CAA Row Hits Training 


AN OVERHAULING of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority's program to train 15,000 
pilots a year, is imminent. Public airing 
of a row between the CAA Administrator 
Hester and the authority, featuring ac- 
cusations of loose dealing by certain offi- 
cials with school contractors, is inevitable. 
The battle will carry with it the increased 





Overshadowed 





Harris & Ewing 
Interest in Washington is focused on 
the European war and America’s re- 
lation to it, but routine business 
it would be special under other cir- 
The 
House committee investigating the 
National Labor Relations Board, for 
one, is conducting business as usual. 


cumstances—rolls right ahead. 


Public hearings have been put off 
until November however, to give the 
committee a chance to look through 
replies received from 60,000 ques- 
tionniares sent to employers, employ- 
ees, and labor unions involved in 
NLRB proceedings since the organ- 
ization of the board. Thomas Hinkel, 
attorney for the committee, and Ed- 
mund M. Toland, general counsel, 
sort out replies. 


threat of a shakeup in CAA at the 
of Congress 


hands 


Altering Contract Forms 
Mopirication of the 
forms for 
meet the 


government's 
standard 
tracts to 
by Europe's war is being studied. Both 


procurement col 
uncertainty caused 
supply and construction contracts are 
affected. 

Relieving contractors of the 
fluctuations in 
accomplished by permitting adjustment 


I sk ‘ f 
marked cost might be 
of base bids in accord with appropriate 
indexes, such as those of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, but the legal 


itv of the procedure is questioned, Gov 


price 


ernment lawyers point to an 1874 act 
forbidding 
exceed appropriations, An agency awara 


agencies to 


administrative 
ing a contract for an indefinite amo 
risks deficit, 


construction projects for which Congress 


incurring a especially on 


appropriates fixed amounts. 

The comptroller general probably 
be called on to rule whether th 
would be satisfied by keeping to a rea 
sonable margin between the amount of 


the base available funds 
O’Mahoney Warms Up 


Yor don’t have to worry too much abv 
that proposal] to 
federal 


interstate business, for if it ever cor 


contract and 


regulate business 


licensing of co porations doin 
to a head, it will probably be discarded 
Too 


it as blunderbuss that’s no good for tar 


many government agencies regard 
get shooting. 

Sen. O'Mahoney, sponsor of the b 
come out of the Tem 
Committee, 


apparently will 
National 
however, with the same set of convictions 
he went in with. As chairman of TNEC, 
the Wyoming senator hasn't been plug 
ging for his pet legislation, but he 
hinted this week that he will push 
next year 

TNEC’s hearings on the oil industry, 
O'Mahoney said, present a picture of a 


porary Economic 


national industry operating under Jocal 
and state laws which are inadequate to 
deal with the industry’s problems. 


Garner Drive Still Going 

Tue Garner-for-President movement will 
keep going despite the New Dealers’ claim 
that the war situation insures Roosevelt 
a third term. Garnerites say by January 
that 


now 


there will be a decided change in 
“don’t swap horses” talk which is 
obscuring other candidacies 

The Garner folks are counting on the 
United States never actually getting into 
the war. They admit privately that if 
the United States becomes a belligerent 
their path would be much harder 
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War Impinges on 


COSTS LITTLE PRACTICALLY EVERY PHASE of legisla- 
tive business that was pending when 
BUT MEANS MUCH Congress adjourned in August has 
since been affected by Europe’s war. 
Employees are quick to take There is even less enthusiasm now 
: for tax revision, especially in the 
the opportunity when they House where there’s fear that the 
are offered contributory Senate might tack on _ provisions 
broadening the income tax base and 


GROUP possibly adding an excess profits tax, 


once the representatives started the 


INSURANCE ball rolling. 


War cuts industry’s chances for re- 
Details to Employers vision of either the wage-hour or labor 
relations laws. Although divided in 
two camps, labor will unite in opposi- 


on request 


tion to strengthening employers’ hands 
in wartime. 

The Administration’s notorious 
spend-lend program went out of the 
window with the start of business ex- 
pansion and the prospect of real big- 
time spending for national defense. 
However, increased employment isn’t 
expected to permit any further reduc- 
tion in WPA spending than was antici- 

THE PRUDENTIAL pated in this year’s appropriation. 
INSURANCE COMPANY Export credit features of the spend- 
lend bill probably will be revived to 
OF AMERICA support expansion in Latin America. 
Roosevelt is favorably disposed to 





Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. recommending an increased authoriza- 


tion of $100,000,000 for the Export- 
cara aca a cea: Import Bank—the figure accepted by 
the Senate before the House ditched 
the whole bill last session. 











War has given the Dies Committee’s 





New Deal Program 


red hunt a raison d'etre strafir 
Communistic and Nazi activitir 
this country now becomes part of 
belligerent neutrality. 

As control of wartime inflation « 
stitutes a phase of preparedness 
Wagner banking committee's inv: 
gation of national monetary and ba 
ing policy assumes an importa 
which is fully appreciated in 
rivalry of the Federal Reserve, 
Treasury, and the Federal Deposit | 
surance Corp. to be top dog 

While Sen. Bob La Follette is in + 
front line on the neutrality battle, 
overhead expenses of his Civil Lib: 
ties Committee are eating up its fur 
The committee is still on the trail o/ 
the Associated Farmers of Californi 
but there’s some doubt now whet! 
La Follette will be able to stage ; 
exposé of this organization before ¢ 
money runs out. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
tooling along on an investigation 
the effects of fair trade laws, and t} 
Department of Justice is looking int 
the use of fair trade laws as a clo: 
for illegal price-fixing activities 

Salt Lake City and Allentown, P 
will get the food stamp plan next, b 
no sudden expansion of the program 
planned as a weapon to check pri 
rise. The Agriculture Department’ 
object in moving surplus crops is t 
bring higher returns to farmers. Bet 
ter meals for reliefers is incidental 















| Consumers Let FTC Down 


Tue Feperat Trape Commission is hard 
put to prove that American womanhood 





is deceived when department stores let 





cosmetic manufacturers set up demon- 






stration booths in charge of girls em- 





; | ployed by the manufacturers. 






In charging that use of hidden demon- 





strators deceives the public, FTC is get- 
ting little cooperation from the public. 
| At hearings in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
| and Boston, woman after woman testified 

they neither knew nor cared who paid the 
| girls who sold them cosmetics. 











Prefabrication Lures CIO 
CIO MIGHT HAVE an easier time organiz- 
ing building construction if they had dis- 






Answer the challenge of malicious trespassing 








and invasion with a Stewart Industrial Fence. avowed anv > oO . FL 
nly, MO Be avowed an) thre at t _ the A “— 

to enter property protected by a Stewart ALL One factor in Lewis’ decision to invade 
BEAM, Non-Climbabie Chain Link Wire Fence, aa ae " 
the strongest and heaviest manufactured. Investi- the building trades was the assumption 
ate th xclusive su orities of Stewart Fences. “) 9° . : 
Soa tor eulaien giving full details and illustrat. that the building business was being 







ing typical installations. Sales and erection service rapidly put on a mass-production basis 
in principal cities. . " ° 
“World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1 with a vast increase in the number of 








IRON semi-skilled workers. : 
and CIO was impressed when a committee 
WrrRe of its Technician’s Union pointed out that 
NCES | the push was on housing; that if the 
minimum number of units were built 


fel lameemerae each year which the government thinks 
NAT, Ort | necessary, about 2,000,000 men would be 






THE STEWART IRO 


TEWART BL 


N W 














needed; that there were only about 800 
000 available building trade workers. ‘11 
report concluded that the industry wo 
have to be reorganized with emphasis « 
prefabrication by factory labor 


Walsh-Healey Rule Hit 


Sec. Perxrns takes a beating in the ste: 
wage case; The District of Columbia cou 
holds that her interpretation of the word 
“locality” and the grouping of 13 easté 


states in one 624-cent wage area co 
stitute “an attempt arbitrarily to dis 
regard the statutory mandate.” 

The first court test of the Walsh 
Healey law may have the effect of void 
ing all wage determinations made so far 
under the act. The government will ap 
peal to the Supreme Court. 


Famous First 

NEBRASKA’S LITTLE TVA and Nebraska 
Power Co. made history this week when 
they signed the first long-term agree 
ment for interchange of power between 
a federally-financed yardstick project and 
a private company. Five-year contract 
is of the type companies in the Bonne 
ville area have sought; it strengthens 
hope of the long-sought power peace; it 
averts forced sale of Nebraska companies 
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Kitchen danced snbueetandekncdesescudebaeesVawessesndaguns *119.2 1118.0 104.1 98.8 92.5 
PRODUCTION 
*# Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)............ceeceeeeeccccees see 87.5 83.8 58.6 54.7 47.9 
a sar a a eet ie aed ie orn ee a a ee elk bene aie ake oe 62,755 53,950 24,240 85,980 25,405 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,859 $4,925 $4,493 $4,051 $3,665 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,802 $9,102 $10,492 $9,209 $11,000 
w Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......... 2.6.66 6ccccncuuuees 2,470 2,449 2,357 2,210 2,139 
ee ee Ci. on cub cbeeeeb eee eebesdeueeececus 3,658 3,681 2,283 3,358 3,232 







Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............0.scecceccccces ea 1,533 11,491 1,283 1,243 


TRADE 


















* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........++- 81 80 70 68 70 

w# All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............ccceeecceees 55 54 45 33 42 ; 
Glows Papenents Gemteide BF. VW. City, eelemed ccc ccccccccsccccceccccocee $4,136 $4,687 $3,629 $3,813 $3,599 j 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...............se06 sceeee $7,238 $7,236 $7,141 $6,765 $6,574 ’ 






Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). ...... 












PRICES (Average for the week) 










Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=—100).............csceeeees 168.3 171.8 154.4 140.2 144.0 

ee sos 00000055 00h 000600500008 6006004568 $37.16 $37.16 $35.98 $36.42 $36.58 

ee es es CUD Ce. RD nn on nc n6en56 506 600660060500 ss 0eeneese $22.50 $21.67 $15.62 $15.25 $14.25 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............ putvdedateasueeoes 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 11.000 11.042 10.385¢ | i 
Whest (Me. & bard winter, Kamens Clty, Baap. cccccccccccccccccccccccccces $0.85 $0.86 $0.67 $0.69 $0.67 

Super (vaw, Galivered Now YVerks, Bu)... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 3.67¢ 3.64 3.44 2.88¢ 3.000¢ 

Gotten CanbGiiine, Mow Varks, Bud.ccccerveccccccsccccccccccceseccccceseseoes 9.28¢ 9.20« 9.09 8.81¢ 8.30¢ 

Be Se Gy WU, Die cess cccecececcesceesewcs. cossesecseedcuces on $1.278 $1.297 $0.947 $0.838 $0.830 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........6.000csecccueceees 










FINANCE 







Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)...... ~~... 6... ceeeeeces 5.75% 5.75% 5.94% 5.73° 5.76 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . . 2.74% 2.74% 2.33° 2.31° 2.58 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield............ ibs cebkaeeeocee6eenedos 0.99% 1.09" 0.68 ° 0.49 0.85 ‘ 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00° 1.00 1.00 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 55-3 % 1%-% % e—% ¢ 16% ¢ hy ~ 3 





Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)..........600ee000e-eeeeueee 












BANKING (Millions of dollars) 









Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...............sseeeee8: 18,333 18,175 18,096 15,991 15,508 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.............++-00+s0+ 22,419 22,339 22,442 21,579 21,240 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...............- 4,229 4,201 3,996 3,814 3,891 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.......... 2... ..ssceeeccecenceees 1,043 1,042 1,127 1,295 1,225 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,669 10,658 10,851 10,122 9,786 ‘ 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks..............00eeeeeceeeees 3,400 3,362 3,382 3,266 3,213 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..............«+e0«- 5,330 5,280 4,800 3,519 2,889 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)......... eecece 2,846 2,883 2,448 2,578 2,597 








STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 








50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...... 2... -eceecscecncueee 125.0 127.2 115.8 108.7 124.0 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ...... 666s ceeesceeeeneee 35.5 49 27.1 27.2 28.4 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)....... eS ee en 68.5 68.1 65.6 63.4 59.4 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...........-eececceencceweeeee 102.1 103.4 94.0 88.7 98.6 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares).... 1,156 1,679 3,133 1,694 1,585 






* Factor in Business Week index. * Preliminary, week ended Sept. 30th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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EXPLANATION — DECOMPOSITION OF 
FILM LIBERATES SUFFICIENT OXYGEN 
TO SUPPORT COMBUSTION, EVEN 


-_~ 


Business Week - October - 


Qe Lez oie here mys SSS TRS 84 


te 


OVIE FILM. IF TIGHTLY 
ROLLED, WILL BURN 


UNDER WATER! 


a tou 
time 
and ¢ 


THOUGH ALL OUTSIDE AIR IS SHUT OFF. 


oe 


FASTEST KNOWN extincuisnine 


AGENT IS CARBON DIOXIDE GAS, USED IN 


LUX EXTINGUISHERS. velatio 
TO FIRE, LUX GAS IS ms 
CLEAN, DRY, NON-TOXIC. 
DOESN’T HARM MEN 

OR MATERIALS. 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN FIRES! 


CLASS & FIRE 
WOOD, PAPER 
ETC 
WET AND COOL 


THIS FIRE?! 


2a. 


CLASS 8 FIRE CLASS € FIRE 
FLAMMABLE LIQUID ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
SMOTHER THIS USE NON -CONDUCTING 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


EVEN THE FINEST EXTINGUISHERS WON’T KILL 
ALL TYPES OF FIRE! SELECT YOUR EXTIN- 
GUISHERS CAREFULLY~-TO DO A SPECIFIC JOB 
OF FIRE FIGHTING IN YOUR PLANT...AGAINST 
THE FIRE HAZARDS FOUND THERE! 


—_—-_ 





TOO STRONG AN EXTINGUISHER 
STREAM MAY SPREAD FIRE. 


a 


~- 


LUX SHIELDED NOZZLES 
DELIVER A GENTLE, YET FAST-MOVING 
CLOUD OF LUX GAS. NO TURBULENCE 
~YET A REAL FIRE-KILLING PUNCH. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Though production keeps rising, the markets feel 
a touch of the brake as peacetime thinking gets into war- 
time speculation. Trend now depends on foreign orders 


and on how fast inventories move into consumption. 


{xp stmt the production indexes con- 
tinue to climb, especially in the heavy 
industries. But 
rip in stock and commodity markets 
Common shares have backed away from 
foodstuffs—sugar, 
fats and 
and cocoa—have all begun to attend 
to the realities of their supply-demand 
relationships. Except for rubber, which 
has been weak and steel scrap which has 


there is not the same 


highs, while 


wheat, cattle and hogs, oils. 


been particularly strong, industrial com 
modities, such as hides, wool, silk and 
the non-ferrous metals, have only held 
their gains. Sober second thoughts are 
producing the logical reaction from the 
first flush of speculative demand—when 
went up in war 


everything because 


everything was bound to go up. 
Unlike the Middle °20s 


Stocks had this 
week, but they were due for a setback 


another peace scare 
anyway. On the basis of current produc- 
tion levels, equities probably are not 
overpriced, but since this is a wartime 
rally and not a peacetime rally, it is 
reasonable to expect that stock price- 
earnings ratios should be fairly modest. 
It isn’t as if a tremendous consumption 
void existed and industry were stepping 
up its operations to fill that void. It 
isn’t like the middle °20s, when the 
growing demand for housing and auto- 
mobiles progressively enlarged the in- 
dustrial periphery. This time war has 
created its own void, a special kind of 
void which peace could quickly close. 


Big Business on Books 


Yet, even if little or no new business 
comes in, current orders on the books 
of a host of industries—cotton cloth, 
woolens, lumber having a 
boom), steel, railroad equipment, paper- 
board, shoes—are sufficient to keep mills 
busy for the rest of the year. Business 
Weex’s estimate of a fourth-quarter 
index level between 115 and 120 still 
stands, but one note of caution cannot 


(which is 


be too often injected into these discus- 
sions. So far, the upsurge in production 
—hence in employment and payrolls— 
was set off by anticipation of substan- 
tial foreign buying. So far, inquiries 


have far outpaced actual foreign orders. 


Retail Volume the Key 


In the meantime, here’s the domesti 
situation. Business is tuned up to a war 
demand. Raw material producers, manu 
facturers of semi-finished and _ finished 


goods, wholesalers and retailers have 
stocked up all along the line in anticipa 
tion of higher prices and higher costs 
What has occurred is not a rapid rise in 
consumption but an extraordinarily 
rapid shift in stocks of goods from the 
initial producer nearer to the ultimate 
Yet, to date, retail sales have 


shown no tremendous expansion. Don’t 


consumer 
be misled by large plus signs in recent 
weeks. Late September gains show a big 
rise compared with 1938, but a year 
ago the Munich crisis cut into volume. So 


sales did not have 


this 
sharply to make a good comparison 


year, 


A Good Christmas 


At this early date it is already possible 
such optimistic headlines 


“Mer 


to visualize 
next few months as 
Best 


Surpass 


over the 
Predict 
May Even 


Christmas 


1929 ” 


chants 
1937; 
payrolls employment 
panding (and with unemplo: 
ping sharply in consequence, ; 
the chart), it is not 

, 


logical to expect that retail 


only 


increase along with increases 

sumer purchasing power. But ret 
ume is not as volatile as product 
dexes In six weeks, production 
halt t 


gain over the same length of time woul 


jumped 20°7; but in retail sales 
be most unusual 

Back in the Fall of 1937, the Fede: 
department sales index 
Today 
below: the index is 

and 90. Yet pro 
| ’ 


fin as 1 ‘as 


Reserve store 
was running along at 98 and 94 
volume is some 5‘ 
fluctuating around 89 
now 


duction 1s fully as hi 





IN THE OUTLOOK— UNEMPLOYMENT 





Millions of Workers 





* September estimated 
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Not since the spring of 1936 has the 
outlook for re-employment been so 
bright. As the result of (1) expand- 
ing seasonal influences and (2) the 
upsurge in general business, unem- 
last 
According to preliminary 


ployment decreased sharply 


month. 


Business Week estimates, the drop 
the 


rivals in magnitude 1,500,000 
rise in unemployment from October 
19 7 For hus NERS 


this decline means enlarged consumer 


to November. 


purchasing power and decreased qov- 


ernment relief rolls 
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in August and September two years ago. 
Retail volume was unable to sustain the 
production level then, and business de- 
clined rapidly. So, even if Christmas 
sales attain the 1937 level, or for that 
matter the 1936 level (which was slightly 
better at the year-end) , even that prob- 
ably would be insufficient to support 
business in the manner to which war 
thinking has accustomed it. 





In the light of such evidence, it would 
not be putting it too strongly to suggest 
that a letdown in business early next 
year is probable unless: (1) war orders 
come through or (2) retail sales rise 
sharply from now on. The point is that 
an outside stimulus, war, came along and 
put business up where it is—on a new 
to speak. 


plateau, so Inventories ex- 


panded rapidly, and now sufficient move- 






Business Week - Ox tobe, 





ment of those inventories into 
consumption must develop to ke: 
ness on its new plateau. For ¢ 
being, as has been said above 
backlogs can sustain current Je, B 
decidedly worth keeping tabs 
now on are retail volume—pa: 
on the heavier goods, automob 
frigerators, furniture—and th. 


foreign buy ing 
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61,345 sq 
Boston—Always sensitive to foreign 
affairs—a trading tradition that traces 
back to the days of the original colo- 
nies—the New England economy has 
responded quickly to the outbreak of 
war in Europe. Employment and pay- 
rolls in the machinery and metal trades 
have jumped, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, where many 
factories can be readily converted to 
the manufacture of munitions and allied 
products. In Springfield, Mass., for in- 
stance, American Bosch is expanding its 
plant to take care of war contracts. 
The non-durable 
have not responded quite so dramatic- 


goods industries 
ally. Wool production and prices have 
gone up, but manufacturers are con- 
cerned lest over-ordering to beat the 
price rise may result in curtailment of 
demand later on. Further, action of the 
British government in taking control of 
the home and Australian wool clip 
threatens to cut foreign supplies. Con- 
sequently, there is caution in pushing 
operations up too high. Even so, in- 
creased payrolls and the shortening of 
the labor reserve have created problems. 
Workers are demanding higher pay. 


Some Tapering Off 

For the next month or two, the great- 
est gains probably will continue to take 
place in the durable goods industries. 
Already there is a slowing down of the 
recent advance in shoe and cotton tex- 
tile output. But up in Houlton, Me., 
where a year ago two potato starch fac- 
tories were established to supply the 
requirements of the New England tex- 
tile industry, there are boom possibili- 
ties. War will cut down if not totally 
shut out German sales of potato starch 
here. Main potato growers, naturally 
will benefit from the increased demand 
for the domestic product. 
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Sr. Lovuis—Things are quieting down 
to “normal.” Following the outbreak of 
war, an explosive demand for all types 
of merchandise developed here as else 
where in the United States—and in- 
ventories of manufacturers and whole- 





pop. 10,413,000. 


salers were quickly depleted. No longer 
is the buying feverish, yet manufactur- 
ers are a more independent lot than six 
weeks ago. Back in the buyers’ market 
of July and August, prompt shipments 
were expected; now a one-month deliv- 
ery is a favor. 


Coal Car Shortage 


Characteristically, durable goods ac- 
tivities have responded most sensitively 
to the industrial upsurge. In Arkansas, 
for instance, owners are re-examining 
marginal quicksilver and manganese de- 
posits—in expectation of working them 
if prices hold. Around this city, steel 
mills have put on men, and bookings of 
certain specialty manufacturers—engine 
and machinery builders and makers of 
stoves and heating apparatus—promise 
to keep plants busy for several months. 
National, as well as local demand, has 
swollen bituminous coal shipments from 
southern Illinois and southern Indiana 
mines and produced a freight car 
shortage. 

Add to this expansion ‘in industrial 
payrolls but improved agricultural mar- 
ketings, and the result is a good last- 
quarter outlook. The weather (except 
for a hot, dry spell) has been kind to 
the crops, and the rise in cotton and 
cottonseed prices has boosted farm in- 
come in the southern range of this Re- 
serve district above last year’s level. 
The impact on business is twofold: 
Good farm income boosts retail sales, 
which in turn stimulates local con- 
sumer goods manufacturing in St. Louis 
and vicinity. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 


ional Business Outlook 
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L 386,116 sq. m pop 
DaLLas—Cotton money is coming 
and at the right time. The rise in p 
occurred at the beginning of the har 
and before the crop had moved o 
the farmers’ hands. In conseque 
merchandisers are again optimistic N 
only are wholesalers rebuilding sto 
following the sharp increase in ord 
after the war broke out, but retailers 
having marked up prices a bit—obser 
no evidence of unusual sales resistan: 
as a consequence. However, hot weat!} 
has cut into the usual spurt in cloth 
and house furnishings volume du 
this time. 

The hot spell also caused some « 
terioration in crops, noticeably 
north-central and west-central Texas 
and lack of rainfall has held back plo 
ing and seeding of small grains. But t 
agricultural outlook has improved co1 
siderably from a month ago. Then, 1 
only were cotton prospects poor, but th 
price was low, Now, conditions are bet 
ter and prices are up. helping not or 
the cotton planters, but also cattle a1 
sheep raisers and general farmers. 


War Demand for Oil 


Industrially, the outlook is bett 
too. Employment and 


payrolls have 
filled out in a diversified group of 

dustries—cement, chemical, machinery 
lumbering and construction. Mining 

New Mexico is expanding, and war has 
created a wider demand for sulphur 
Texas Though the 
Texas Railroad Commission continues 
holiday 
that restraint on oil output is no longe: 
If war requir 


from producers. 


in force its two-day-a-week 
regarded as permanent 
ments come up to even the less opt 
mistic expectations, then stringent pro 
ration will not be necessary to maintai 
crude oil and gasoline price levels ir 
this country 
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Preparedness Behind Camouflage 


Till neutrality fight ends, President soft-pedals 
war talk, but New Dealers continue maneuvers. Indus- 


try lays plans to preserve 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Camouflage, the trade mark of war, now 
has been applied by the Administration 
‘) its wartime planning. Washington’s 
excited undertaking of the grim task of 
preparedness became a threat to lifting 
the arms embargo, and consequently, un- 
i] the neutrality bill is disposed of, a 
strong pacific note will mark the Adminis- 
‘ration’s “public relations” on the subject 

f Europe’s war. 

No more submarines will be sighted 
from the White House—definitely—and 
\ssistant Secretary of War Louis John- 
son will be “persuaded” to soft-pedal his 
wuick-step plans for industrial mobiliza- 
tion. For business has apparently not rec- 
mized any necessity for hurried action 
n anticipation of our entry into the war, 
and that has disconcerted the Adminis- 
tration not a little. 


Why the Plan Was Pushed 


It is estimated that industry could not 
be shifted over from peacetime pursuits 
to wartime tasks in less than six months 
after the United States entered. Hence, 
the past urgency, and hence the assur- 
unce that after Congress has legislated 
on neutrality, the industrial mobilization 
plans (page 48) again will be brought 
ut on top of the desk. These will not 
necessarily follow the pattern proposed 
by the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
although most industries can expect the 
same result—complete wartime regi- 
mentation. Certainly, the Stettinius War 
Resources Board which lacks a repre- 
sentative character necessary to wartime 
administration of industry will not be 
reconstituted as it exists today. 

Europe’s war has resulted in a scram- 
bling-around in Washington such as 
hasn’t been seen since NRA days. The 
New Deal has given birth to agencies 
that will become important arms of war- 
time control, but there is a question how 
absolute their authority will be. Result: 
a lot of maneuvering for position. 


Industry Matches Moves 


Industry—in no mood to be rushed 
into wartime control plans—is naturally 
attempting to match the maneuvers of 
the New Dealers, in order that it may 
have some voice in the conduct of its own 
business, even in wartime, 

The food industries are probably most 
optimistic of any. They believe that 
thr igh Sec. Wallace they will get a fair 
break. His appointment of an agricul- 


; 


tural advisory council has bred a confi- 


authority. 


dence that was not entirely evident be- 
fore. The food trades regard Wallace's 
move as evidence of his intention to place 
food control in the hands of practical 
food men, utilizing “democratic” meth- 
ods. They have assured him in turn that 
they recognize that farm prices must rise, 
and that they will accept the responsi- 
bility to keep the cost to consumers to a 
minimum. 

Actively cooperating with Sec. Wallace 
and the council is the Food and Grocery 
Conference Committee representing 
manufacturers and all organized dis- 
tributors, excepting the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association. (Rep. Wright Pat- 
man is kicking up a fuss because the asso- 
ciation was not included in Wallace's 
council.) The Millers National Federa- 
tion has appointed a committee to co- 
operate with Wallace’s council. 

Many associations, like the National 
Canners Association, are consciously re- 
viewing what happened to them before, 
during, and after the last war. A canners’ 
committee has been appointed to consider 
inclusion in contracts of provisions for 


cancellation or modification in the 
that the United States becomes a 
erent. 
The National Lumber Manufacturer 
is typical of organizat 
feel either that 
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with the cooperation of 
Housing Administration, t 


ent home-building operations 


Bidders Taking Precautions 

The the Asso« 
ated General New 
York this week to consider contract pro 
cedure for the protection of bidders in 
forecasting costs under abnormal condi 
The joint conference on standard 


governing board of 


Contractors met in 


tions. 
construction contracts will be revived 
Inactive for several years past, the con 
the contractors, the 
American of Architects, the 
American of Civil Engineers, 
American Engineering Council, American 
Water Works Association, American Rail 
way Engineers Association, Western So 
ciety of Engineers, and the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
The highway officials met this week 


includes 
Institute 
Society 


ference 


to urge Congress to restore to $125.- 





Standing Room Only 


The U.S. Senate is playing to packed 
houses again, and long queues wait 
for admission to the visitors’ gallery 


International 
to watch Pittman vs. Borah, feature 


act in the debate on lifting the arms 
embargo from the neutrality law. 
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000,000 the appropriation for the fed- 
eral-aid highway program which was cut 
to $115,000,000 this year. The high- 
way officials also assured Congress that 
there will be no from the 
states with construction of any regional 


interference 


highways which may be undertaken for 
military purposes. 

The National Association re- 
gards itself different 
position from others, because the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission has 
a watchful eve on the industry. The in- 
dustry claims that its ability to produce 


Coal 


as occupying a 


any reasonable tonnage is limited only 
by transport facilities, that it is already 
having some difficulty in moving orders. 

The Retailers National Council is 
ready to meet at the call of its officers 
to consider any emergency, such as un- 
warranted price increases. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association has al- 
ready appointed an emergency commit- 
tee to keep tab on the price situation. 
Thurman Arnold and Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, will 
address the American Retail Federation 
Oct. 10 in Washington when it considers 
the uncomfortable spot occupied by re- 
tailers in the present critical period. 

The Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute will follow the lead of its exec- 
utive committee which met in New 
York this week. The association will not 
take sides on the arms embargo issue. 

The American Drug Manufacturers 
Association and the American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association have 
appointed a committee to work with the 
War Department in assuring adequate 
medical supplies to the Army and Navy 
and to the civil population in time of 
emergency. 

Neither the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association, nor the American Mining 
Congress anticipate emergency action of 
any sort by their organizations but in- 
dividual members, because of the nature 
of their business, are deeply involved in 
the War Department's mobilization plan. 

American Trucking Association, Inc. 
has appointed a national committee to 
cooperate with the War Department. 
Maj. Gen. Stanley H. Ford, commander 
of the Sixth Corps Area, will be promi- 
nently spotted on A.T.A.’s convention 
program, Oct. 24, Chicago. 





Auto Show Calendar 
Oct. 14-21—Los Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
Oct. 15-22—New York City, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


Angeles, 


Oct. 21-28—Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Newark, 
Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 22-28—St. Louis. 
Oct. 26—Nov. 1—Philadelphia. 
Nov. 4-12—Chicago. 
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Social Call 





The U.S. Supreme Court starts work 
next Monday with 430 issues on its 
docket. This week, after formally 
convening for the Fall term, the 
with the President. 


court took tea 


Present: Solicitor General 


Justices Frankfurter, 


Hughes, Roberts, Reed, Douglas, At- 
torney General Murphy. Absent 


Har 


Ja 


Black. 


Nty 


right wing, McReynolds and B 


cf 





Autos Priced for the Customer 


G.M. contract requires dealer to put tags on 
every car showing local price. Ford, whose new cars 
are out this week, will post prices in showrooms. 


Wirn Ford already turning out better 
than 3,000 cars daily and with Chevrolet 
in production at last on its passenger car 
line for 1940 (to be announced October 
14), the industry this week found itself 
headed into the show season with output 
and sales running far ahead of last year 
and setting new weekly highs for 1939. 

Prime new model news this week was 
Ford’s 1940 car announcement. Outstand- 
ing feature is a vastly improved ride in 
the deluxe model obtained by “softening” 
front and rear springs, using a torque bar 
stabilizer, and making other improve- 
ments. The gearshift has been placed on 
the steering column on all models. Con- 
trolled ventilation front windows and 
sealed-beam headlamps are also in. 

The V-8, both 60 and 85 hp., has the 
hood and grill of the 1939 deluxe series, 
while the latter has a new and more 
rounded nose and more leg-room due to 
changes in the seats. 

Mercury models retain the same front- 
end treatment and thus now resemble the 
V-8 rather than the deluxe line. A con- 








vertible sedan has heen added. L 

cars follow 1939 design practice 
New bodies are found on the L 

Zephyr. Longer and wider, thei 


edges flare out between the fenders + 
prevent splashing of mud and grave 
body panels and rear fenders. Conve 


ible and 


coupe 


additions to the line, boast tops that : 


cabriolet 


raised and lowered automatically. 


Adoption of conventional instead « 
transverse springing and the eliminatio 


models, 





of torque-tube drive are standout features 


of the 1940 Ford 


sarily presage similar changes in future 


Ford passenger cars. 


For the first time in four years. | 
Ford announcement this week anticipat 
Nevertheless, it is belie 
that when the announcement smoke 
cleared, they will probably take the sa 


Chevrolet’s. 


relative price positions as in 1939 


In contrast with the 








“model T” 


truck line, for the 
mark the first departure from traditiona 
Ford design. The changes, made largel: 
to improve serviceability, do not neces 
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«hen Ford prices set the pace for the 
«hole automobile price structure, Ford’s 
orices are now as dependent competitively 
on Chevrolet’s and Plymouth’s, as theirs 
on Ford, and adjustments are fre- 
quently made in the early announcements 
after the last of the Big Three declares. 
One important merchandising develop- 
creates an added problem in the 


are 


nent 
cmpetitive pricing of low-priced lines 
this vear. Automotive history shows that 
advertised factory prices on cars have 
come to mean less and less as far as 
actual cost to the public is concerned. In 
1936, in an effort to correct this situation, 
“factory delivered” prices were adopted 
by the industry for advertising purposes 
instead of the former “list” prices. 


Ways of Escape Were Found 

As a recent FTC investigation pointed 
out (BW—Jun10°39,p16) that move did 
not solve the problem. In order to in- 
crease gross margin—mainly to take care 
of over-allowances on used cars—dealers 
have been marking up freight, finance 
charges, and handling charges, conceal- 
ing these markups in the new car de- 
livered price. The practice has been par- 
ticularly prevalent in the Central South 
and Pacific Coast regions. 

This year, in line with recent recom- 
mendations of the FTC, the industry, is 
taking steps further to stabilize new car 
prices to the customer. General Motors’ 
contracts require the dealer to place a 
tag on each car which will show the 
advertised delivered price of the model, 
freight and handling charges, local taxes 

if any, and the cost of any special 


accessories. 


A Check on Prices 

The scheme is designed to prevent the 
adding of ‘packs’ to the delivered prices 
for horse-trading purposes. G.M. does not 
deny that there will be modifications in 
the set-up to take care of peculiar local 
situations—for example in sales areas 
composed of portions of different states 
having varying automobile tax rates. 

Chrysler Corp. has announced a simi- 
lar program but is not making it manda- 
tory. Ford is taking a different tack. De- 
livered prices will not be broken down 





Biggest auto news this week was Ford’s 1940 car an- 
nouncement. 1940 Fords boast softer springs, sealed- 





for the customer. Prominently displayed 
in each dealer’s showroom will be a chart 
of delivered prices for each model, and 
these prices, rather than factory deliv- 
ered prices, will be used in all local 
advertising. 


Scrip Tease Finale 


Ham & Egg contest goes 
into last round with business 
warning Californians. 


BatTLinG over the Ham & Eggs, Thirty- 
Thursday pension scheme in California 
enters the final clinches next week, with 
the vote of Nov. 7 approximately four 
weeks aw ay ° 

This week, both sides began to put on 
pressure. The pros continued their inten- 
sive campaign by radio, circus and per- 
sonal contact. The cons, somewhat be- 
latedly organized (especially in southern 
California) were trying to make voters 
realize what the scheme means. 

Most spectacular development was an- 
nouncement by the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange that it had filed incorporation 
papers in Nevada and would move to 
Reno, if the plan carried, to avoid the 
resulting tax on gross income. The ex- 
change has been rated consistently as the 
third largest regional market in the U.S. 
Its decision had a stunning effect on Cali- 
fornia business. 

Large retail stores in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are including with each 
package delivery, and in each bill, a state 
ment that the Thirty-Thursday warrants 
won't be accepted. Realtors in northern 
California are advising tenants the paper 
won't be good for paying rent. Leading 
banks already had informed the public 
they couldn’t handle the warrants. 

Meanwhile, belated discovery by labor 
of the clause in the Ham & Eggs plan 
that could be invoked to prohibit strikes 
(BW—Sep’39,p36) is cracking the al- 
most 100% union support of the scrip 
tease. The Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council voted last week to rescind its 
former endorsement. An effort to push a 
pro-Thirty-Thursday resolution through 
the convention of the state Federation of 
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Labor in Oakland was defeated Sept. 29 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com 
merce, in a progress report last week, 
warned that “if tomorrow were election 
day the Ham & Eggs disaster could hap 
pen, that southern California is pro Ham 
& Eggs by at least 5%” 


Sift Building Findings 


Grand jurors in Cleveland 
get evidence in trust inquiry by 
Justice Department 


WASHINGTON Business Weel. B irea 
First city in which the Department of 
Justice has sprung its anti-trust attack or 
the building industry is Cleveland 

The investigation (BW—Jul22°39,; 

-which Thurman Arnold, Assistant At 
torney General, has directed with con 
summate press agentry —has produced 
purported evidence of trade restraints 
now being presented to a federal grand 
jury. Similar proceedings will begin soon 
in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle. The 
industry has Arnold’s assurance that 
others will be added as found necessary 

In referring to the practices of “certain 
members” of the building industry in 
Cleveland, Arnold mentioned conditions 
in the plumbing field particularly 

In his statement, announcing that the 
grand jury phase of the investigation 
had been reac hed, Arnold said 

“For some time the Department has 
received numerous complaints charging 
wide-spread violation of the anti-trust 
laws by members of the construction in 
dustry. Among the complainants have 
been owners and prospective owners of 
houses, members of the rank and file of 
the labor organizations, officials of labor 
organizations, sub-contractors, contrac 
tors, architects, real estate dealers, dis 
tributors of building materials, manufac- 
turers of such materials, and public offi 
cials administering local, state, and fed 
eral housing programs. In one city, sep 
arate requests for investigation and ac 
tion under the anti-trust laws came from 
the principal association of business men 
engaged in the building trades and from 


beam headlamps, a controlled ventilation system, a 
finger-tip gearshift on the steering column. 




















New York City’s new $40,000,000 


the central organization of building trades 
unions. In another city, the Chamber of 
Commerce requested the division to in- 
vestigate, making the charge that re- 
straints upon building were worse than 
anywhere else in the United States and 
had brought new construction to a stand- 
still, The annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects recently 
adopted a resolution which formally en 
dorses the Department’s investigation 
The general agreement that anti-trust 
action is needed to end restraints has 
been unparalleled in the experience of the 
Department with investigation of re 
straints of trade in other industries. 
“Grand jury proceedings become neces 
sary in view of the evidence secured by 
the Department during the investigation 
of these complaints. When evidence of 
this character is brought to the attention 
of the Department, it is its duty to pre- 
sent such evidence to a grand jury so 
that the grand jury determine 
whether probable cause for criminal ac 
tion exists. If it is finally established that 
members of the building industry are en- 
gaged in practices which violate the anti- 


may 


trust laws, legal proceedings should result 
in the elimination of these practices and 
the restoration of competition.” 


North Beach Airport hasn’t only got hangars for land 
planes, like these. It has a special hangar and passenger 
building for seaplanes as well. The airport’s main build- 


municipal airport at North Beach, which will be dedicated on Oct. 1). 


New York Marks Airport Victory 


Major lines prepare to move to new terminus; 
Newark makes last stand but $40,000,000 North Beach 
project is ready for Oct. 15 dedication. 


Froretto La Guarpia, bouncing and bel- 
ligerent mayor of New York, will dedi- 
cate the New York Beach airport on 
Oct. 15, thereby marking a triumph in 
his long struggle to wrest the city’s plane 
terminal from Newark. 

The battle is not officially over. New- 
ark is making a valiant last stand. She 
is trying to prevent the Civil Aeronau 
tics Authority from issuing certificates 
transferring operations of the major air- 
lines to North Beach and Postmaster 
General Farley resists pressure to name 
the new airport as the easterly air ter- 
minus. But it is generally admitted that 
Newark is surrounded, that her lines 
are severed, that mopping-up operations 
are all that remain. 

The federal government has too big a 
stake in the new port to hinder its de- 
velopment. North Beach (officially the 
New York Municipal Airport) cost 
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Business 


: 


$40,000,000. Of this $27,500,000 is WPA 
and the remaining $12,500,000 
funds. This far outweighs the $4,000,000 
of federal money in the Newark Airp 
which is valued at $20,000,000. 

While it is a foregone conclusion | 
all the big airlines will move to 
New York field, Newark 
abandoned. The lines have assured | 
millions living in the region that 
will be afforded “adequate service.” ’ 
probably means that Newark will 


will not 


il I 
come a way-station, with sufficient sto 
by ships going to New York to care for 
local traffic. Manufacturers of aeroplan 
supplies are being sought as tenants at 
Newark for the footage that will be left 
vacant. (One problem is a new $2,500,000 
hangar that hasn’t yet been put to use.) 
In losing its position as the union a 
station for the metropolis, Newark is 
supposed to be solaced by the assertion 


WPA Phot 


ing, above, contains administration and technical offices, 
passenger and baggage lobbies, conference rooms, a cafe- 
teria, and a bar and grill. 
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*by locating the 
“This booklet will help us aYehaleliae ps date hi 


locate handicaps that are 


costing us time and money.” slow Up dats work 





Rens bottlenecks, annoying peak 


» 
- periods and unnecessary duplications 
, . of records are slowing up the work in 
many offices. These, as well as any other 
needless handicaps, can be revealed only 
by a simple, practical analysis of the 


work being done at each desk. To aid you 


in making such a survey in your own office, 


“WAYS TO SAVE TIME IN AN OFFICE” 
names definite jobs on which both 
time and money might be saved by ie 
a practical analysis. For example: let containing more than a score of defi- 


nite and practical suggestions about how 


Burroughs offers “Ways to Save Time in an 


Office.” It is a handy-size, 24-page book- 


Have you ever studied, at one time, all the forms ; 
in use in your office? to save time and money in 


- e 
How many reports are produced but never used? office work. You can get 


7 > f thi k- 
Have you studied the causes of peak periods in your free copy of this boo 


your office? let by telephoning your 
+. 


Are you using a direct or an indirect method local Burroughs office. Or, 
of handling accounting or obtaining statistics? if you prefer, write on your 
a 


Can related records that are now being handled own letterhead to— 
separately be prepared in one operation? 
* 


Are your operators obliged to handle the same 
figures two or three times? 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6010 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 

































| to Manhattan 
hi 


@ Blast furnaces can’t wait 




























for ore. Foundries can’t 
wait for pig iron. Big steel 
companies and small steel 
companies work on close 
production schedules. 


Today, on the Erie, we 



















move the ore from mine 
to mill. We transport the 
steel from mill to fabricat- 
ing plant. And then we car- 
ry the finished products to 
Manhattan and all America. 
Every movement made 
quickly, economically. We, 
of the Erie, are proud of 
our role as handmaiden 
to the steel industry. 


Steel isn’t your line? Then 


or lumber—or whatever 
you ship. We'll give it fast, 
safe, economical delivery. 
And chancesare you'll save 
money with the service 
. that’s “First in Freight.” 
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HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 











From Mine to Mill 


try us with grapes or shoes 


that air business is increasing so fast 
that all facilities will soon be absorbed. 


| The federal program for training 30,000 


pilots annually would be enough in itself 
to guarantee full use of existing plants. 

Charges and counter charges continue 
to sweep the field though the result of 


| the conflict is accepted. Chairman Rob- 


ert H. Hinckley, of the CAA, didn’t help 
the amenities by writing a letter last 
January that North Beach 
would be the future center of metropoli- 
tan flying, though his Authority must de- 
cide on permitting the air lines to move. 
Odds or no odds, Newark continues to 
bear with that no 
amount of federal millions can “change 
prevailing 


implying 


down the assertion 


weather conditions or 


ve0- 
geo 


graphical location.” 


As Newark Sees It 


Newark, among other things, maintains 
that: (1) the shift to North Beach will 
entail annual added costs 
operations of $500,000: (2) 
tions are much worse at North Beach 
than at Newark: (3) the mail run from 
North Beach to the New York post office 
will be 45 minutes, against 29 minutes 
from the Newark airport: (4) that there 
are fewer landing hazards at Newark 


to airway 
fog condi- 


New York denies these allegations 
with the tolerance of the winner. It 


claims that North Beach is the last word, 
that a special check-up on weather shows 
North Beach the safer of the two fields, 
that its approaches (mostly over water) 


are ideal, that time for mail transport 


will be reduced, that it is 15 minutes 
nearer to 42nd St. than is Newark, that 
(unlike Newark) it provides a terminal 


for sea as well as land planes. 


One thing New York can’t deny is the 


cost of the move. They answer this one 
by saying that the resulting advantages 
justify the expense. Since the bulk of air 
traffic is from the south and west, it will 
have to travel about 20 miles beyond 
Newark 
means that the United States will have 
to pay more to have its mail hauled. By 
the same token, it will cost more to de- 
liver passengers and express from those 
directions. 


to get to North Beach. This 


Airlines Figure out Expenses 


It takes about 50¢ a mile to operate 


a modern transport plane. Thus a com- 
pany which has to fly that extra 20 
miles, two ways, eight times daily would 
feel the difference. It would mean extra 
mileage of 320, or an extra cost each 
day of $160. On the other hand, Ameri- 
can Airlines with 14 round trips east- 
ward to Boston daily is just so much 
to the good. American is enthusiastic 
about the change. It is moving more 
than 
bases in Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Newark to consolidate this work at 
North Beach. The other 
(Pan-American, Eastern, TWA, United, 

Canadian-Colonial) will also make staff 


700 families from maintenance 


companies 
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transfers from Newark to Nor 

Being an old war flier himse}{ \ 
La Guardia will strain his ves 
with pride when he sounds off 
cate his $40,000,000 airport. It 
his very special baby for the 
years. He has vibrated bety \ 
York and Washington to get 1 
eral millions. He has used his ¢ 
publicity, as when he refused 
from a plane in Newark be 
ticket read “New York.” 

North Beach is a layout to d 
eye of the pilot (if he forg 
700-ft. trylon spike at the World’s | 
North Beach’s 550 acres took 21 
cu. yds. of fill. It isn’t muck pw 
from Long Island Sound; it is go 
steel-bearing burned refuse from 
Rikers Island. There is a special 
and passenger building for sea 
Land hangars have 42 ft. openings 
enough to accommodate the larges' 
imaginable. 

The dedication is a bit overd 
cause of labor “difficulties.” Op 
should have started last summer. 17 
Oct. 15 event won’t be much mor 
an oratorical and publicity bk 
Full use of the field by the airlines 
pected to start early in Novembe: 


Decry Trade Barriers 


Delegates of ten western 
states push drive on diserimina- 
tory laws at Colorado session. 


TRADE BARRIERS interrupting the 
flow of commerce the 
(BW—Jul15°39,p31) took a vigor 
shelling Sept. 28-29, when represent 
tives from Colorado, Wyoming, \: 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Oklahor 
Texas, Kansas, and North and Sout 
Dakota unlimbered heavy artillery 
Denver, Colo. 

Delegates from the ten western state: 
assembled at the invitation of Colorado’ 
Gov. Ralph L. Carr, under the sponsor 
ship of the Colorado Chamber of Cor 
merce. It was the second such meeting 
the first having been held June 10, 1939 
and at this session organization plans 
were pushed to put the conference and 
its program on a permanent basis. Thre: 
standing committees were named: on¢ 
on taxation (e.g., discriminatory taxes 
against foreign corporations), one on 
transportation (vehicle taxes), and one 
on agricultural trade barriers (inspection 
laws and margarine taxes). A perma 
nent chairman, G. S. Carter of New 
Mexico, was named to direct the work 
and plans for a third conference in Santa 
Fe next February were approved. 


A Practical Conference 


The conference was no meeting of 
starry-eyed idealists, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Ewing T. Kerr of Wyoming set the 
tone of the deliberations when he can- 
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They’ve found 


away... 


LL OVER THE COUNTRY there are 
A people of modest means who are 
eager for the sense of security that life 
nsurance can give them 

Yet many of these people cannot aftord 
to buy Ordinary life insurance in $1,000 
units, with premiums payable annually. 
semi-annually, quarterly, or even month- 
ly. They have to buy lite insurance just 
as they buy almost everything else—i 
mall amounts—with premiums payable in 


small, frequent installments 


That is why these people are grateful 
for the special method of furnishing pro- 
tection known as weekly-premium “In- 
dustrial” life insurance —insurance they 
can conveniently pay tor because the 
premiums are due in modest weekly pay- 
ments. In fact, it can truthfully be said 
that if weekly-premium life insurance 
were not available, millions of people 


would have no life insurance at all. 


These people welcome, too, the added 
convenience of having a company agent 
call regularly at their homes to collect 


their insurance premiums. 
The relatively small amount of insur- 
ance per policy, the special services ren- 


dered, and the additional fact that pre- 


miums are pavable in small installments, 
tend to make weekly-premium Industrial 
lite insurance some what more expensive 
for the company to handle, and theretore 
more expensive for the policyholder. [he 
higher iverage death rate experienced 
among these people also contributes to a 


somewhat higher premium rate 


Metropolitan, however, is constantly 
studying ways of improving even further 
the efhciency with which this business is 
conducted Phroughout the years, con- 
sistent progress has been made in liberal- 
izing the terms of Industrial insurance 
policies and providing more benefits for 


less cost 


Moreover, Metropolitan engages in ex- 
tensive health activities in an effort to 
help these policyholders to protect their 


health and lengthen their lives 


Last year alone, Metropolitan paid,or 
credited as dividends,over $260,000,000 
to its Industrial policyholders and their 


families. Surely such welcome fund 

in time of need, bear testimony t 
fact that millions of people have tound 
measure of security and peace of mind 


Industrial life insurance 
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didly pointed out that “if several thou- 
sand persons want a particular tax to 
protect the state against is neighbors, 
no governor is going to veto such a law 
and risk loss of their votes, regardless of 
what such a conference as this does.” 
Nevertheless, the common-sense _ phil- 
osophy of “T'll call my dog off, if you'll 
call yours off” had wide appeal for the 
delegates, and business representatives 
present were hopeful of results. They 
could point to Oklahoma’s revocation 
last session of its port-of-entry legisla- 
tion as a move in the right direction, and 
they were not discouraged by the trans- 
portation committee’s rejection of a pro- 
posal from the Oklahoma delegation for 
an interstate compact, regulating the 
movement of interstate commerce and 
eliminating—by appeal to Congress, if 
necessary—all zone or regional freight 
rate schedules. 

There was an obvious logic in the 
transportation committee’s contention 
that absolute uniformity of state regula- 
tions on the size and weight of motor 
vehicles, for example, was unattainable, 
no matter how desirable, because of the 
varying capacities of highways and 
bridges. 


As It Stands Now 


The conference made definite progress 
in defining the job that lies ahead. It 
was decided, for example, that a law 
which might work hardship on out-of- 
state business could not be considered a 
trade barrier unless it was designed de- 
liberately to discriminate against other 
states. It was also tentatively decided by 
the taxation committee that chain store 
taxes were not properly considered trade 
barriers and hence outside the commit- 
tee’s purview. The conference definitely 
recommended that each state enforcing 
a use tax should provide an offset favor- 
ing those goods on which a sales tax was 
paid in the state of origin. 

Copies of recommendations for uni- 
form state laws, when finally compiled, 
will be sent to the governors of all 48 
states for presentation to the various 
state legislatures. 


Farm Income Goes Up 


Sharp September price rise 
offsets drop and brings revision 
of government estimates. 


Wuen tHe American farmers count up 
their 1989 cash income they will find out 
that they did better than in 1988—even 
though as recently as a month or six 
weeks ago the prospect was for a decline. 
Rising prices and larger federal contribu- 
tions tell the story. 

In the first eight months of 1939, with 
prices down close to 5%, cash farm 
income from marketings of crops and 
livestock ran $200,000,000 behind a year 
ago. But it wasn’t dead loss for the 








Prices Bound Back 


For A LONG TIme, huge surpluses 
depressed farm prices—and agricul- 
tural income suffered correspond- 
ingly. But all bets were off when 
war was declared and the United 
States once again was destined to 
become the world’s bread basket. 
The rise and fall of farm prices over 
the last four years—featured by the 
sharpest spurt since 1933 during 
September of this year—is shown 
by the following Department of 
Agriculture index (1909-14 equals 
100) : 

1936 1937 1938 1939 


January ... 109 I31 102 94 
February .. 109 127 97 92 
March ..... 104 128 96 91 
eee 105 130 94 89 
Moe 103-128 92 90 
0 eee 107 124 92 89 
“a 115 125 «49589 
August .... 124 123 92 &S8 
September . 124 118 95 98 
October .... 121 112 95 

November . 120 107 94 


December 125 104 96 











farmer by a long shot. Uncle Sam was 
in there writing checks. In fact, govern- 
ment payments rose in the eight months 
to $492,000,000 from $306,000,000 in the 
like 1938 period, and that pretty nearly 
offset the direct drop in marketing 
income. 


Income Trails Price Jumps 


Then, going into September, the sharp 
upturn in prices started. By the middle 
of the month it amounted to almost 
114% on all farm products; meat prices 
and grains did better than the average 
while dairy products, cotton, and fruits 
moved up somewhat less than the aver- 
age. But, even with that rise, the index 
of farm prices at the middle of last 
month was only a little ahead of a year 
ago—98 for September, 1939, as com- 
pared with 88 in August, and 95 for the 
vear before. 

The fact that the rise in prices has 
little more than restored levels prevail- 
ing a year ago is one of the things which 
is retarding the rise in farm income on 
a comparative basis. Another is the fact 
that the tobacco markets have been 
closed ever since British buyers dropped 
out of the purchasing ranks at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The tobacco markets contributed 
about $155,000,000 to farm income in 
the final four months of 1938. This 
year’s crop is larger, and prices were 
one-third lower before the closing of 
the markets. The government is asking 
tobacco raisers to vote on marketing 
quotas for 1940, and the implication is 
that the Department of Agriculture will 
do its best to reopen the markets if the 
growers approve the quotas. Tobacco 
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farmers turned down marketing q 
a year ago. 

Under the circumstances, the hx 
is that farmers will accept the qu 
even though last year’s vote dc: 
strated pretty convincingly that {hey 
didn’t like them. The supposition is +}: 
the Department of Agriculture ther: 
will offer surplus storage loans o: 
bacco, which should tend to prop 
price so that markets can be opened 
again. And these measures would res)! 
in tobacco income pretty close to a: 
pated levels so that, after some d 
this item should be reflected again in th: 
aggregate farm income figures. 

All told, the earlier estimates of +} 
Department of Agriculture are ly 
revised upward. Instead of cash farn 
come of about $7,900,000,000 (it 
$8,020,000,000 for 1938 and $8,988,000 
000 for 1937) a figure slightly ov 
$8,000,000,000 is probable. This w 
include some 650,000,000 in fed 
payments against $482,000,000 in 
year 1938. 


Tax Bait for Industry 


Survey shows 23 states 
granting immunities in effort to 
lure or hold factories. 


IN THE CONTEST AMONG STATES for new 
industries, tax exemptions are a favorite 
bait. Economists may protest that relo- 
cations ought to be on a more logical 
basis, that such bribes encourage unneces 
sary migrations. The tax-exempters re- 
tort, “It works.” 

A recent study released by the Publir 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago, 
reveals that preferential taxation conti 
ues to be a favorite lure for new indus 
tries in the Southern and New England 
states. Out of 23 states granting tax im 
munities to industries, all but Wyoming 
and Oklahoma are in the eastern part of 
the United States. Temporary exemption 
is granted newly built or newly located 
plants by Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. 


Variations of the Same 


Alabama gives a 10-year tax immunity 
to all newly constructed buildings and 
equipment in a variety of industries. A 
variation in Rhode Island allows towns to 
waive taxation of a plant if the owner 
agrees not to raze the building or take 
away the machinery. Kentucky, Ohio 
and Virginia tax at preferential rates in- 
ventories, machinery and other persona! 
property used in manufacturing. Dela- 
ware, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts permanently exempt 
all or the most important types of per- 
sonal property belonging to manufac- 
turers. 
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WAR TEMPO! 


War has accelerated the pace of business — in buying and selling. 
production and employment. Faced with war’s problems, business 
men demand facts that affect business and the meaning of war's 


impact on their business. And they want them promptly! 


Always geared to the pace of business, Business Week was 
prepared for its War Job . . . that of screening through the ex- 
perience and skill of its editors the essence of what is vital and 


timely to business in war time. 


By doing that job every week. on one of the fastest of news- 
magazine schedules. Business Week takes the war in its stride and 
keeps to its tradition of swift, factual reporting and uncolored in- 


terpretation, in terms of business interests alone. 


Advertising in Business Week, now as always, pays 


dividends to those who have a story for management. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


The Executive’s Business Paper 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In War, as in peace, Business Week is ALL business 
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grated refiners were the sole beneficiaries of oil prora- 


DOOD 


MARKETING 





so . : Harris & Ewing — 
The U.S. petroleum industry is telling its story to the 


Temporary National Economic Committee—and from 
all angles. Last week Louis J. Walsh (left), spokesman 
for independent refiners, charged that big, well-inte- 











The Big and The Little of It 


monopolistic practices. 
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No Runs Make a Hit 


100-day hosiery now being 
sold nationally after successful 
test in Minneapolis. 


Hicu-test nostery—100 days without a 
run—has gone on the national market. 
The stockings, which were put on sale 
experimentally four months ago (BW— 
May2?'39,p36) in one Minneapolis store, 
The Dayton Co., have a new name. It’s 
Bi-o-Film now, because somebody had a 
prior right to Durafilm. 

Richards, Boggs & King, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, still control the line. It is made by 
processing the finished hose (which Gen- 
eral Hosiery Mills of Ft. Wayne knit) 
with a solution developed and provided 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
fuzzy fibers of the silk thread are bound 
together into something less likely to be 
caught by a fingernail or a garter clasp. 

Goodyear chemists, General knitters, 
and R.B.A&K. kibitzers have done away 
with an odor and a slightly clammy feel 
that early customers noticed. Also, they 
have boosted the binder’s resistance to 
soap and water until today the average 
wear is longer than when occasional ex- 
perimenters got 100 runless days. 

R.B.&K. executives know more about 
merchandising than they as yet admit 
knowing about hosiery. They picked their 
spots, then went in and sold Bi-o-Film. 
Their list of customers reads like the Blue 
Book of Department Stores, starting with 
Jordan Marsh and Lord & Taylor in the 
East, ending up in the Far West with 
Frederick & Nelson, The Emporium, Rob- 





ertson’s and Bullock’s. All told, they have 
better than 250 selling 
Bi-o-Film. 

Following the policy that has main- 
tained prices on Pliofilm, their waterproof 
fabric line, they are sitting tight in the 
hosiery market. Determined to hold the 
counter price of Bi-o-Film inviolate at 
$1.35, R.B.&K. has been very tough with 
one of the biggest names in retailing, cut- 
ting itself off from a potentially choice 
account. 

Current results with Bi-o-Film far ex- 
ceed even the sellers’ hopes. Clerks in the 
department stores have been discovering 
the per diem economy in its long-wearing 
qualities, then boosting the hosiery with, 
“I wear it myself.” Returns from pur- 
chasers have run below 4%, far below the 
percentage alloted in the cost to take 
care of the guaranty, and close to the 
bottom of all $1.35 retail hose. 


good stores 


Production Costs and Prices 
At the moment R.B.&K., like most 


people in the hosiery business, is marking 
time until production costs can be fore- 
seen. Already the high price of raw silk 
has boosted most 69¢ hose to 79¢, most 
79¢ hose to 89¢, and so on. Above $1, 
silk stockings carry a better margin for 
the retailer. Hence there have been few 
boosts in the upper levels. Bi-o-Film, at 
$1.35, is still at the original price. 

What R.B.&K. will do when things sta- 
bilize is to start merchandising a slightly 
lower grade of silk hosiery—something to 
correspond to the present $1 price range, 
which is about tops for quantity sales in 
even a fine department store. 










W 


tion. J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil Co. president—ta 
with William Boyd of the American Petroleum | 
tute, above—warned the committee that any cl 
levelled against the industry arose over competitive, 1 











When they find a way to provid 
glamor at 1¢ a day, even their compet 
tors admit they really will have 


thing. The average daily cost of w: 
sh&r silk hosiery, counting only the « 
preciation without maintenance, is est 
mated at no less than 10¢, or a 


a leg. 


War vs. Distribution 


Boston conference hears 
warning against accumulation of 


big retail inventories. 


Tue mpact of world affairs, new inve 
tions, and government regulation on dis 
tribution policies was the recurring them: 
at the eleventh annual Boston Conferenc: 
on Distribution, held this week. Or 
ganized in 1929 as “a Williamstown” for 
trade problems, the Conference drew 50 
business executives to Boston from al 
over the country. 

In all, more than 40 nationally-pror 
nent authorities addressed the two-da) 
meeting. Retailers were most interested 
perhaps in the warning they got agai 
the war-inspired accumulation of big 
inventories. “Do not assume,” said Dr 
O. M. Sprague, former économic adviser 
to the Bank of England and now a Har- 
vard professor, “that consumer demand 
for commodities in general will increase 
rapidly; that every advance in prices 1! 
dicates inadequate supplies, or that vol 
ume of sales will increase regardless of 
prices. In other words, don’t bite.” 

Don Francisco, president of Lord & 
Thomas and of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, told the con- 
ference that “people want more informa- 
tion than ever before about the things 
they buy.” 
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You Can Owe Macy’s 

Cash-time plan starting 
Oct. 9 makes service charge of 
6¢ on each 94¢ purchase. 


No one is in debt to Macy’s.’ 

‘ince 1858 that’s been the proud boast 
of what is now the world’s largest depart- 
ment store, but starting Monday, Oct. 9, 
+ will no longer be true. Customers of 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, will then 
he able to go into debt to the big store 
under a unique “cash-time” plan. This 
will let customers “buy at cash prices 
but pay out of income, paying for their 
accommodation a service charge of 6 
cents on each 94 cents purchased.” 

By this method of sale, Macy’s makes 
its goods available to those who do not 
have ready cash. On Sept. 19 those goods 
were valued at $15,213,022.82. Out of 
this stock, only wines and liquor will be 
exempt from “cash-time,” and they be- 
cause a state law requires their sale for 


cash. 
But No Charge Accounts 


The plan permits no open charge ac- 
counts. Instead, it divides the store’s 
goods into two categories—items costing 
more and items costing less than $23. 
Varying down payments and payment- 
periods (running up to 16 months) are 
specified for over-$23 merchandise. For 
the under-823 items, customers will use 
Cash-Time Purchase Books.’ Each book 
contains $25 worth of certificates which 
salesclerks will accept as cash. When cus- 


tomers buy these books, they pay only 
a service charge and have five months in 
which to pay for the book. 


Macy’s grew great by hammering away | 


at its theme of “we sell for 6% less be- 
cause we sell only for cash,” but execu- 
tives in other stores have long predicted 


that Macy’s must one day fall in line | 


with the trend toward instalment selling. 
But Macy executives feel that the new 
plan has cost them none of their promo- 
tional ammunition. Jack Straus, acting 
president, says that, on the contrary, un- 
der the new setup “every sale will demon- 
strate concretely that you save 6% for 
cash at Macy’s.” 


Macy in for Morris 

The “cash-time” plan actually had its 
beginnings in March of 19387 when 
Macy’s permitted the Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank of New York to set up a sys- 
tem enabling customers to purchase some 


lines of Macy merchandise on credit | 


(BW—Mar20'37 p22). Under that ar- 
rangement, which is now being termi- 
nated, the store itself has handled no 
charge accounts, but has acted as a go- 
between in cashing letters of credit on the 
Morris Plan Bank, which had represen- 
tatives right in the store. Customers 
made their time arrangements with the 
bank, while the store received cash from 
the bank on each sale. 

No figures have ever been released on 


the results of that arrangement, but Mor- | 


ris Plan has subsequently put the scheme 
in operation in more than 200 other New 
York stores, mostly furniture and home- 


appliance shops. In effect, Macy's is 





THEWS! 


YOU CAN NOW BUY AT MACY'S 
LOW CASH PRICES... 


PAY OUT OF INCOME 
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R. H, Macy drops its “only for cash” selling policy, announces a new 


‘cash- 


time” plan. Gimbels, a neighbor and competitor, is not impressed. 
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DISPROVES FALLACY ABOUT 
DOMESTIC STOKER COALS 





- 


MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE that a residential! 
furnace with an automatic coal stoker 
must have a coal bed that is smooth 





THE KOPPERS COAL COMPANY (which pro- 
duces extremely efficient stoker coal) 
believed this theory about fuel beds 
was a fallacy, so its research engineers 
undertook to find out whether there 
was any relation between heating effi 
ciency and smoothness of fuel beds. 





BY MEASURING THE CO. output and by 
photographing the fuel bed every time 
a reading was taken, the research 
showed that ragged fuel beds did not 
decrease the heating efficiency and that 
smoothing the fuel bed in many cases 
actually reduced the heating efficiency. 


Gon 


Koppers engineers, working with all the 
following Koppers products, may be 
able to supply some hidden truths 
about your business: Coke, Coal Prep- 
aration Systems, Coke and Gas Plants, 
Purification and Recovery Equipment, 
Boiler and Industrial Electric Power 
Stations, Industrial Chemicals, Creo- 
sote, Municipal Incinerators, Castings, 
Special Machinery, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Material-handling 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber 
Products, Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, 
Waterproofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges. 
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Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE ADVANCE 
GUARD OF PLENTY 


Mile after mile along the Norfolk 
and Western Railway they are 
drawn up in formation—at attention 
. . . THIS ADVANCE GUARD OF 
PLENTY ... these sturdy shocks 
of corn . .. mute evidence that 
this country shall not want! Farmers 
throughout the nation report that all 
crops are record ones. Billions of 
bushels of produce must be carried 
to market, safely, economically, 
swiftly. The Norfolk and Western | 
Railway and other railways are | 
ready. There will be no delay: trains 
will move on schedule. Come what 
may this fall and winter, there will be 
sufficient motive power and rolling 
stock to meet any emergency! 


The Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way operating between the Midwest 
and the Virginias and Carolinas and 
between the North and the South 
will cooperate with other railways in 
maintaining an adequate national 
transportation system. 
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simply enlarging the scope of the plan 
and taking over the financing from the 
bank. 

Another unusual Macy selling scheme 
—the Depositor’s Account, in which cus- 
tomers buy against interest-bearing cash 
deposits—will not be affected by the 
“cash-time” plan. Established in 1902, 
the “D.A.” now has 200,000 members. 


Clothing Defense 


Manufacturers try to keep 
prices from running away, plan 
to protect spring bookings. 


WITH WOOLEN MILLs recalling their lines 
for repricing every few days, last week 
the directors of the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association met in Manhat- 
tan for a special Sunday-afternoon ses- 
sion. The association enrolls practically 
all of the unionized houses, comprising 
85% of the total production in men’s and 
boys’ clothing. The meeting was called on 
almost overnight notice. 

Two days after the meeting a letter 
went to the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the mills, asking them to 
sit in with the public, the labor organiza- 
tion, the retail distributors, and the cloth- 
ing manufacturers to help prevent a run- 
away market. 


Rising Costs the Spector 


Heads of the major houses are worried 
that rising costs of 1940 spring lines may 
force them to price themselves out of the 
market, as happened in 1937. Post- 
depression consumers have shown no un- 
controllable yen for fine raiment, the in- 
dustry had tough going from 1930 until 
the fall season of 19389 (BW—Aug12'39, 
p19). The leaders don’t want the past 
quarter’s comparative prosperity to die 
an untimely death, hope they can get at 
least an informal undertaking from sup- 
pliers, workers, and retailers to hold 
prices down to a level where consumers 
can and will buy. 


Hillman Pledges Labor 


Sidney Hillman, president of Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union, emerged 


| from a meeting of his wage-scale commit- 


tee last week with a promise that labor 


| will participate in the program, said his 


union would hold off any demand for 
higher wages to meet rising costs of living 
until it had made a fuller study of gen- 


| eral and clothing industry economic con- 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


ditions. Most employers respect Hillman, 
believe he will not try to capitalize the 
war situation. 

While they were busily seeking to line 
up everybody in their industry for mod- 
eration, the clothing men roughed out a 
way of booking spring business without 
committing themselves to give away their 
shirts if costs get out of hand. Their di- 
rectors recommended that all orders ac- 
cepted from dealers carry a new set of 
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sales conditions. Stripped of th 
ases, this clause means that if y 
laws increase costs, the seller ex 
his dealer 10 days to accept this a 
as part of the wholesale price or 
the order. And manufacturers 
booking orders for no more ga: 
than they have already covere: 
yard goods, unless and until the m 
accept forward orders as firm « 
ments binding on themselves, 

Sample of what clothing cust 
may expect in 1940 is the price of 
piece tropical worsted suits, aby 
only items that most manufactur 
booking on firm orders until costs < 
down into some semblance of sta 
Tropicals are necessarily up from 5 
$1 per garment wholesale, and no! 
knows how bad a licking may be « 
to the manufacturer who sells th 
this small advance over 1939. 
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News Media Favored 

Krocer Grocery and Baking Co—t 

of the chains in sales and second in } 

ber of units—is wooing the favor of 1 
paper publishers. Kroger officials 
announced that henceforth the company’s 
4,000 stores will advertise in shopping 
guides and other free distribution sheet 
only when competitors make such a step 
necessary. Newspapers are to receive 
first consideration. 

Outsiders view the move as consist: 
with the general chain policy of recent 
years of seizing every opportunity to bet 
ter public relations. The rise of shopping 
guides has constituted a major worr 
for newspaper publishers. Kroger 
display space in more than 1,000 dail 
and weekly newspapers in the Middle 
West, and the effect of the new policy o1 
advertising billings could be considerabl 
More important to publishers is the talk 
ing point it gives them with other adver 
tisers. 


Patman Spurns Merger 


Carte DauGcurers, for two years 
Wright Patman’s lieutenant but lately a 
cast-off, got the final stab this week. Ten 
days ago, Daughters wrote Patman a long 
letter urging merger of the two rival 
Freedom of Opportunity Foundations 
that have lately been battling for th 
privilege of forming a pressure group for 
Patman’s death-to-the-chains tax (BV 

Sep9°39,p44). This week Patman wired a 
reply which read (in part) :—*I will not 
accept invitation to attend a conference 
in Washington . . . You were discharge: 
by the same group that hired you .. . | 
have confidence in Freedom of Oppor 
tunity Foundation of Chicago as now 
constituted and believe the move pr 
posed by you will be detrimental to th: 


cause.” 
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Old Tires a Resource 

Scrap rubber will be of 
vital importance to industry if war 
cuts crude supply. 








Tue rvpper industry, stirred by the | 
hadows of war and the ever-imminent 
threat to its erude rubber life-line, has 

wnched an intensive inventory of avail- 
hle substitute materials. 

Basically there’s no perfect substitute, 
ve for use, for the resilient plastic which 
the American rubber industry converts 
to some 35,000 finished items. Nor is 


of 


has | 


re a true man-made _ synthesis 
rude’s elements, although 


verfected several rubber-like materials. 


science 


{ “Must” in War 


Rubber in time of war is a vital re- 
ice, ranking with steel and chemi- 
ils. Despite publicity in recent years, 
to fill 


the nation’s rubber needs, today or for 


the substitutes would not begin 
some time to come, trade analysts agree. 

The total consumption of rubber-like 
aterials, du Pont’s neoprene, Dow 
Chemical’s thiokol, B. F. Goodrich Co.’s 
koroseal and others, represented last year 
rely 1% of the 411,363 long tons of 
rude which rolled through the industry’s 

ls and came out in the form of tires, 











tubes, sundries, boots and shoes, and me- 
anical goods without end. 
Fortunately those materials need never 

replace crude for the industry has a little- 


iblicized card up its sleeve—reclaimed | 


ibber. 

Last year the nation’s 33 reclaiming 
lants renovated scrap tires, tubes and 
ther rubber bits to the tune of 113,997 
mg tons, or 27.7% of the crude used. 


[he industry’s peak year was 1928 when 





turned out 223,000 long tons, 51% of 
that year’s crude consumption. The in- 
istry’s potential reclaiming capacity, as 
f Jan. 1, 1938, was estimated by the | 
Department of Commerce at 261,752 long | 
tons, roughly 63% of crude consumption 
last year, 
Potential Supply is Larger 

The potential yearly supply of scrap 
100.000 short 
tires, averaging 21 
from 


about 
$5,000,000 
are 


ibber is 
(bout 


wound 
pounds, 


tons. | 
scrapped annually, 

uch 58% can be reclaimed, plus tubes. 

In addition to substantial capacity, 
reclaim has the additional advantages of 
established Top 
tire 


ow price and 
grade 


usage 
reclaim comes from scrap 
tubes and sells at 8 to 8} cents a pound. 
Whole tire reclaim sells at 6 
roughly one-fourth the price of “spot” 
rude during the first week of the cur- 
Even in 1922, 
rude averaged 2.4 cents a pound, 77,500 


cents, 


rent war. however, when 


long tons of reclaim were used at 6 cents ! 
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BUT Annie doesn't stamp here 


LICKING stamps was the thing 

that almost licked Annie! 
And Annie was often stuck over- 
time sticking stamps and envelopes. 
A speedy steno, she wasn’t so fast 
at keeping the stamp records straight. 
And she had to stand guard like 
the U.S. Marines over the stamp box, 
and fight off the office “borrowers”. 
Sometimes at the twilight’s close, 
the stamp box ran out of air mails or 
special deliveries, and Annie had to 

run out to the postoffice. 
No wonder Annie often stamped 
her foot! But more. The office 

has a Postage Meter now. 


no 


THE Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
prints postage—for parcel post as well 
as letters—never runs out of denomi- 
nations. The Meter seals envelopes, 
speeds up the mailing, never short 
changes Annie’s social activities. 

Annie doesn’t even need arithmetic; 
as the Meter counts the postage used, 
and always comes out right. 

Nobody “borrows”. Meter stamps 
are n. g. on personal letters. The firm 
gets the postage it pays for. 

The office boy gallops down to the 


any more .. 


postofhice with the portable Meter and 
cash or check every few weeks, and 
nobody has to figure out how many 
of what denominations are needed. 
Annie gets away earlier with Metered 
Mail—and Metered Mail gets away 
earlier in the postoffice, needn't wait 
for facing, postmarking, cancelling. 
Annie uses less time and effort, and 
the firm seems to use less postage! So 


everybody's satisfied. 


WHETHER you have an Annie or 
not, there is a Postage Meter for your 
business, large or small! It pays its 
own way in convenience, postage pro- 
tection, postage savings. 


A demonstration in your own office 


@) 


on your own mail —will 
tell all! Just tell the 
The 


Postage Meter Co. you 


nearest office of 


want a demonstration! 


FREE—a POSTAGE COMPUTER. Pocket size, 
“slide rule” type. Easy to use, invaluable. 
Shows instantly postage costs for all classes 
of mail; parcel post all zones up to 24 lbs.; 
with digest of important postal information, 
Write to address below. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


1428 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Led 
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portable electric 


Budgit’ hoists 
















Lift from 
LAMP SOCKETS! 


“Budgit” Hoists lift parts 
in and out of tools, tanks, and 
vats,—load and unload cars 
and trucks,—raise materials 
into grinders, tumblers, ovens, 
—handle materials between 
floors,—lift all kinds of loads, 
—and earn their low cost over 
and over again out of savings. 
500, 1000, and 
2000 pounds lifting capacity 
with speeds to suit today’s 
tempo, “Budgits” are light 
weight electric hoists contain- 
ing all expensive hoist fea- 
tures. Prices start at $119— 
Nothing r else to bu y! You 
simply _ Ane g up, plug into a 
lamp socket or power circuit 


and use! 


Sizes 250, 


receptac le 


; and 


Send f r FREE Catal: 
I v Cc lator 





Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
930 Broadway, sachogen, Mich. 
Makers a types ar 

of cranes and electri 
for more ‘om half a 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 
1200 ACRES COAL LAND 


In the center of the great 8.W. 
on Norfolk & Western 
attached 

Analyses: 
65.59, Ash 
Can be made 


R.R with 26 car siding 

wey 50 inches high or more 
Moisture 71%, Volatile 29.30, Carbon 
Coker 0.81, B.T.U. Det. 14,425. 


ready for operating in 30 days. 
J. G. & GEORGE BUSTON, Owners 
Tazewell, 





Virginia coalfields 





Virginia 
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Glidden Color Center 































NEWEST SALES TOOL 





Center at 923 Euclid Ave., 


opened this week. 


owner, architect or builder in visualiz- 
° “* ” 
ing the one “right 

the exterior and interior. 
nial home there are six color combina- 
tions for the exterior arranged on one 


For a colo- 





of the Glidden 
»., Cleveland, is the Cleveland Color 
which 
An experienced in- 


color scheme for 

























shelf. N 


rotable circular display 
mandy, 
have similar shelves. 


Georgian and Modern 
Complem« 
turntables show how to harmor 


terior decorator, bulwarked by hun- _ teriors. No materials are sold 
dreds of full-color models of homes, Color Center. The decorator writ 
living rooms, bedrooms and even _ color prescription without charge, s 
barns, is on hand to assist the home  cifying the exact quantities of p 


and finishes required, and a copy 


to the dealer. As fast as the elalx 


equipment is built, new Glidden ¢ 
Centers will be established in prin 
cities, 
















a pound, or 23% of the crude consumed. 
Because of its relative price stability re- 
claim has acted as an effective check to 
any run-away in crude prices. 

In the trade 11 reclaim plants com- 
prise the entire production force, and 
with the inclusion of two firms which 
produce only for their own use, eight 
plants have 86% of the total potential 
capacity, 

Reclaimed rubber, however, will not 
do the entire job if war cuts the life-line 
through the Suez canal and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the route from the Far 
East plied by 90% of the world’s rubber 
shipments. For one thing, reclaim re- 
places natural rubber not pound for 
pound but two for one. 

That accounts for a tremendous 
ground-swell of interest in the field of 
rubber-like materials. These are high- 
priced, most of them averaging above 50 
but that factor would 
in importance in 


cents a pound, 
dwindle considerably 
wartime. 

Neophrene, derived from acetylene. 
holds the volume lead among such prod- 
ucts in America, despite the glowing re- 
ports of creating rubber-like materials 


from petroleum. Like most other s 
tutes, neophrene must be mixed y 
crude for while its wv 
ness when subjected to heat and 
sion limits its use. It would be of Jit! 
value in tread stocks where heat, g 
erated by 
rubber substitutes 
Universal Oil Products Co. (BW 
Jul15°39,p38), has a pilot plant wher 
"turns out Buna rubber, short~ 
through butane, cheap petroleun 
product, to get butadiene, from whi 
made a material said to be superior 


best results, 


speed, 


a potent enem) 


thoy 





natural rubber in resistance to abrasiot 


and heat. 

In the event of war, 
or 34 months’ supply at the end 
August, would go for war orders, t 


trade believes, along with the 80,000 Jong 


tons, if forthcoming, in the cotton-rub! 
barter deal with England. 
A war economy, too, 


bring edicts limiting automobile speed: 
(say to a top of 40 miles an hour 
which substitute materials could safe!) 
replace crude in tread stocks, tire e% 
perts say. 


domestic crud 
rubber stocks, totaling 161,477 long tons 


would Jogicall; 


a 
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Tensolite Exhibited 


New rubber 
available in thread, 
widening variety of forms. 


product is 
yarn and 


Last week, Paul MacdAlister’s Pedac 
(Permanent Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts & Crafts) and Edward Hall’s Uni- 
versal School of Handicrafts combined 
forces in a special exhibit, “Craftsmen in 
Action,” at Rockefeller Center, New 
York. Handicrafts ranged from pottery 
to weaving to sculpture. Decorative arts 
and crafts ranged from hand-made glass- 
ware to modern electrical appliances to 
miniature pianos. 

Almost hidden among the highly varied 
displays was a modest showing of “Ten- 
solite.” a new and versatile adaptation of 
Pliofilm, “that amazingly adaptable film 
of rubber hydrochloride” (BW—Aug26 


'39,p23). 


Developed on a Hunch 

Briefly, the story behind Tensolite is 
this: In the fall of 1934, shortly after 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, be- 
gan the commercial production of Plio- 
film, Henry D. Minich, consulting engi- 
neer of North Tarrytown, N. Y., had a 
hunch that there were some unforeseen 
potentialities in the material. Goodyear 
supplied him with a good many yards of 
Plioflm and then he started experi- 
menting. 

The upshot was that he developed a 
patentable method of permanently 
stretching Pliofilm under heat, the result 
being that the sheet material becomes 
thinner, but considerably more resistant 
to tearing. Mr. Minich made a licensing 
deal which enables Goodyear to make 
“tensilized Pliofilm” sheets and permits 
him to manufacture and market further 
applications of the tensilizing process un- 
der the generic and descriptive name, 
Tensolite. 


What You Can Use It For 


Tensolite threads and yarns for sewing, 
weaving, crotcheting, knitting, and braid- 
ing are already available in filament sizes 
ranging from those of cocoon silk to 


raffia. “Guttarubba” is ready for stringing | 


badminton and tennis racquets. “Flora- 
film” will go into artificial flowers. 


Colored Pliofilm folded on itself several | 


times and processed becomes Tensolite 


belting in various widths for women’s | 
wearing apparel. Tensolite sheet and rib- | 


bon in many harmonious color combina- 


tions will go into making packages and | 


draperies. 


Still in development are: dental floss, | 
brush bristles (some tapering), sutures, | 


fine tubing, fishing line, “beaded-edge” 
ribbon, basketry material, and adhesive 


tape. Like Pliofilm, all Tensolite products | 


are resistant to fire and impervious to 
water, oil, alcohol, grease, acid, alkali, and 
perspiration. 


SOS SETS SSOP SSSRO 
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The Rewards of 
Planning 


A man cannot be sure of passing on to his children 
the qualities that have made him successful. But he 
can arrange for them to benefit from the rewards which 
he has earned. @ To do this, however, requires a 
properly planned will. And this is not always a simple 
matter. A will should be planned in such a way as 
to serve the interests of the heirs with the greatest 
wisdom, economy and safety. This requires a broad 
@ City Bank Farmers 


Trust Company has had generations of experience 


background of experience. 


in the handling of property. To help you and your 
attorney, its officers will gladly bring this experience, 
and their personal interest and attention, to the task 


of safeguarding the future well-being of your family. 


City Bank Farmers 
cus uxa L7USE Company 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison 
Avenue at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 
Information may also be obtained through any branch of The National City Bank of New York 
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@For 29 years MARCHANT hes 
created and built calculators 
.--nothing else! 


@For 29 years MARCHANT ... 
inventive genius has introduced 
the many outstanding features 
that have so greatly advanced 
automatic calculating! 


@For 29 years MARCHANT ... 
with its many unique and ex- 
clusive features...hos repeat- 
edly established new stand- 
ards in silence...speed... and 
ease of calculator operation! 


@For 29 years MARCHANT has 


been accepted as the business 
world’s most efficient figuring 
device ... always giving the 
greatest value and perform- 
ance in calculator history! 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE : OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





| Portable Pack Filter 


Miners and construction men, as well as 
hunters, will be interested in the Seitz 
Portable Pack Filter, developed by Amer- 
ican Seitz Filter Corp., 480 Lexington 


Ave... New \ ork 


Easy hand pumping 











will force about 2 gal. of water per min. 
through the multiple plate filter; hard 
pumping will raise the output to 6 gal. 
Normal filtering media are asbestos pads 
and pulp sheets; but if the supply should 
run short in the wilds, pieces of blanket 
wrapped in newspapers will do the job. 


Big Diesel Welder 


Pioneer in diesel-powered are welding, 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, is get- 
ting into production with a large 300- 
ampere diesel-powered unit, the “Shield 
Arc SAE.” 


facilitated by a connection between the 


Starting in cold weather is 


cooling system of the gasoline starting 
Hot 


the small engine warms the big fellow. 


engine and the diesel. water from 


Eye-Level Copyholder 
DersiGNep by a court reporter for his own 


use, comfort, and freedom from eye- 











strain, the Copymaster may be adjusted 
and locked in the same position that one 
holds a magazine or newspaper, whether 
the copy be a bound book, a shorthand 


notebook, or a 16-column sheet of { 
The maker is Copymaster Co., M 
Okla. 

Portable Pipe Bender 
EXTENDING the range of pipe sizes 


may be bent in the field up to 


Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. \). 





brings out the new Model S-36 Por 


Its 


operated hydraulic unit may be ren 


Power Pipe Bender. 20-ton, 


quickly from the bending frame for 
ing gears and pulleys and for other ; 
poses. 

Paper Deckler 


Mark of the finest grades of hand- 


paper has ever been the deckle ¢ 
Some vears ago, Lester & Wasley | 
Inc., Norwich, Conn., brought 


mechanical deckler for almost any ¢g 
of paper and sold it to big product 
print shops. Now it is bringing out t 
Leader Bench Type Deckling Ma 
for office 
ranging from letterheads to advertisi 
booklets and folders. 


“DeLuxe” Oil Heater 


(No. 1 furnace oil 
DeLuxe Modernaire is design 
Machine & Stamping ( 


small enough use on matte 


BURNING DISTILLATE 
the new 
by Globe 


Cleveland, to do a complete room-hieat 











ing job by radiation and air circulation 


A “tamper-proof” heat control valve 1s 


face of the 


heater, above the reach of youngsters 


High-Speed Faucet 


located high on the front 


Newest faucet to come from Imperial 


Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison St 
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the Molygate for speeding up handling 





paints, glues, molasses, and other 


yf Olls 


. liquids. The standard j-in. size 


viscu 












flows 2 qts. of S.A.E. 50 oil at 78 deg. F 


n 92 sec. under a 2-ft. head. Shut-off is 


practically instantaneous and dripless 
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World Series Welding 

Durtne the summer, weeks before there 
vas mathematical certainty that the 
Reds would be playing the Yankees in the 
1989 World Series, the management of 
the Cincinnati Baseball Club decided to 
av a hunch. Plans were made for new 
srandstand sections in both right and left 
fields of Crosley Field: 3,100 new seats 
vould bring total accommodations up to 
31.600. Since work on the new sections 
ad to proceed during ball games and 
nractice sessions, “shielded are welding” 
vith equipment supplied by Lincoln Elec 
ric Co., Cleveland, was chosen for its 
ack of noise. During September, steel 
seating decks, steps, runways, and plat- 
forms were all welded without incon- 
venience to players and spectators as the 
first place Reds went on busily winning 


the pennant, 


Recent Books and Booklets 


1) “PLatinum Metals and the Chemical 

Industry,” Baker & Co., Inc., 113 Astor 
St. Newark, N. J. (2) “Dowmetal 
magnesium alloy| Data Book,” Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; (3) “To 
day’s Most Modern Rock Drills and a 
Brief History of Rock Drill Develop 
ment,” Ingersoll-Rand Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Off-Peak Air Conditioning 


Like eELectricity, refrigeration can be 
produced at “off-peak” hours and rates, 
and stored up until needed. The storage 
battery for cold is a tank of water or 
brine which is cooled or even frozen dur 
ng the production cycle and melted dur 
ng the consumption cycle. According to 
the Air Conditioning Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Washington, several “off-peak 
air conditioning systems” have been in- 
stalled during 1939. Significance is that 
the storage battery method of cooling 
spreads the production of cold over 24 
hours per day, permitting smaller and 
less expensive equipment to do a given 
conditioning job during normal daytime 
working hours in stores and factories 
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Got a design “HEADACHE”? 


HERE’S QUICK RELIEF! 






Are your designers “stuck” for an idea that will give your 
product more sales snap...impart strength with light weight... 


make production simpler or faster? Why not consider Durez? 


Durez can give your product new beauty. It can add color 
and sparkle. It will reduce weight, add durability, simplify 


production. And you can use it in countless ways! 


Our engineers have worked closely with hundreds of manu- 
facturers over a period of years. This experience is yours to 
command. Just write Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 810 
Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Durez has played no small part in 
the vogue of table model radios. 
Millions of these sets have lus- 
trous Durez housings. 














In the newest Hoover Vacuum Cleaner 
more than 20 parts of durable Durez 
give light weight with strength 


Durez has developed sev- 
eral heat - resistance com- 
pounds which are ideal 
for iron handles, control 


knobs and the like. 







DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


Plastics That Fit The Job 
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he lsed that Gilt Auropoint 
TO SIGN THE ORDER 


Let Autopoints HELP YOUR am 
SALES...START-TO-FINISH! jm 


You may use this Autopoint pencil 
only asa “‘door-opener”’—but it stays, 
as a constant “‘silent salesman’’ for 
you, in most men’s pockets. Auto- 
point is the pencil men love—with 
the Grip-Tite tip that holds even 
thin leads so perfectly they can’t 
wobble, twist, slide out or break 

easily. 6000 firms use Autopoints; 

a book, “‘The Human Side Of Sales 

Strategy,” tells methods and re- 

sults. Write for it! 


WE I BETTER 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. BW-10 | 
1801 Foster Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











The C.1.0. faction of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers of America walked 
off with all the honors in the NLRB 


election held in 13 Chrysler plants 


Business W eek . Octobe r 





13) ¥ orld 
last week. In the largest NLRB elec. 
tion ever held, Chrysler employees 


gave the C.JI.0O. 40,564 votes. 
A.F.L. 4,744, Neither, 4,426. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS : 


PERSONNEL :; 


EXECUTIVE POLICY 
























Multiplicity of modern business 
records demand speedy accurate copy- 
ing. Montgomery Ward & Co., Jewel 
Tea, Comptometer, Stewart Warner 
and hundreds of firms, large and small, 
save precious time and money—find 
Rectigraph a wise investment. 


Put Photography To Work 


Rectigraph photographically repro- 
duces anything written, printed or 
drawn in actual, enlarged or reduced 
size. Photocopies are exact duplicates 
. +. constitute legal evidence. Quickly, 
easily made singly or in quantity at 
extremely low cost. 

t as Write for Rectigraph infor- 


mation and its application to 

your specific business. 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
239 Haloid Street * Rochester, N. Y. 





Women’s Bombshell 


Housewives’ accusations in 
open shop fight embarrass Los 
Angeles executives. 











Los ANGELEs, “citadel of the open shop,” 
has no lack of organizations ready to 
spring to its defense when attack from 


| any quarter is threatened. Important 


among them are the women’s groups 
which attempt to rally housewives when 
an employer appears to be listening too 
attentively to the closed-shop demands of 
a union. While these groups often are 
very effective, their enthusiasm some- 
times embarrassing to 
Angeles executives. 

Such was the. case last week when 
Women of the Pacific, a consumer unit 
claiming membership of 140,000 Southern 
California housewives, got out the first 
issue of a fortnightly newspaper, Amer- 
ican Worker-Consumer, dedicated to 
preaching the open-shop gospel and pro- 
tecting the worker “from any coercion on 
the part of employer or union in deter- 
mining whether to join any labor or- 
ganization.” 


becomes Los 


Leading with an “Expose” 


What caused the faces of many lead- 
ing Angelinos to redden was a Page One 
feature charging “certain large employer 
interests” in San Francisco were helping 
“some of the more aggressive unions in 


the projected attempt to unionize | 
Angeles.” The paper added that 
persons in Los Angeles know what a dis 
is being cooked by the “San Fran 
fog eaters” for the “Southern Califor: 
center of sunshine, tourists and oranges 

Seattle was held up as a horrible ex 
ample of the results of a closed-shop t 
and Seattle business men were charged 
with hatching “a closed-shop plot to e 
snare Los Angeles.” 

Quick to emphasize they had no part 
in the charges were leading employer 
organizations in Los Angeles such 
Paul Shoup’s Southern Californians, In: 
(which has a lively women’s auxiliary o! 
its own, headed by Mrs. Bessie Ochs, 
organizer of the now-quiescent T.N.1 
The Neutral Thousands) , the venerable 
Merchants & Manufacturers Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 


Will Be Important 

Despite the gaucherie of its initial 
issue, the American Worker-Consumer is 
likely to play an important role. Women 
of the Pacific, led by the aggressive, at- 
tractive Mrs. Edwin Selvin, has worked 
out a technique for transforming anti- 
closed shop sentiment into effective action 
in specific cases. 

For example: a Los Angeles baking 
concern operating several hundred routes 
was placed on the unfair list Sept. 23 by 
the A.F.L. Central Labor Council for 
refusing closed-shop demands of the 
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hakers’ union. Women of the Pacific, on 
Sept 27. wrote letters to 4,000 members 
urging that they let the company’s driver- 
salesmen know of their allegiance to “the 
{merican plan of the Open Shop.” Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Selvin, 3,600 customers 
on some 300 routes cancelled their busi- 
ness with the drivers (whose earnings 
depend largely on sales) the next morn- 
ing. The same day, the concern was re- 
moved from the unfair list. Closed shop 
demands have been dropped. This is only 
the latest of such exhibitions of power, 


Auto Disputes Flare 


Victories spur C10. to 
new drive for “union shop,” 
solidly opposed by employers. 


Tue C.1.0. was on the warpath again in 
Detroit this week, although no major 
battles had occurred. Sporadic disputes 
which have shut down a dozen plants or 
so, for periods ranging from a few days 
to a month, show that the United Auto- 
mobile Workers union is going to use 
NLRB election victories to support de- 
mands for “union shop” contracts. The 
employers in Detroit regard the union 
shop as tantamount to a closed shop, 
and are solidly opposed to it. 

Disputes which began a couple of 
months ago with a strike among General 
Motors’ tool and die workers, and which 
have plagued Bendix, Bohn Aluminum, 
Packard, Briggs, Nash, Chrysler, and 


other manufacturers, thus far have 
yielded in most cases to negotiation with- | 


out bringing the union more than re- 
affirmed recognition as majority bargain- 
ing agent. This is contract-renewal time 
for dozens of plants, however, and it is 
believed that the union-shop drive will 
be intensified when the U.A.W. leaders 
return from the C.1.0. convention in San 
Francisco, 


U.A.W.-C.1.0. Win Out 


Biggest revitalizer to the U.A.W.- 
C.1.0. has been a series of NLRB em- 


ployee elections, in which the C.LO. | 


members have given a severe drubbing 


to the segment which split off last sum- | 
mer with Homer Martin, former U.A.W. | 


president, and joined the A.F.L. An un- 
broken line of topheavy majorities fell 
to the C.I.O. in the elections at Pack- 
ard, Motor Products, Bundy Tubing, 
Michigan Steel Castings, Brewster Aero- 
nautical, and Briggs. Then, last week, 
the labor board supervised its largest 
election to date, in 13 Chrysler plants 
which have 54,000 employees. C.LO. 
won 11 of these, including all of the De- 
troit tests. A.F.L. won at Evansville, 
Ind., and neither won at Kokomo, Ind. 
These events have tended to increase 
the militancy of the union as the elections 
in 1936-37 did. Dues poured in then, but 
the dull days of 1938 and the factional 
split of 1939 gave the union the finan- 
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NOTE TO READER: 70 get a free noise survey of 
our office, simply call your Celotexr Acoustical 
stributor, he’s listed in your phone book, 

or address The Celotex Corporation, Chicago. 
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cial jitters. Now the leaders of U.A.W. 
see a chance to reestablish a sound treas- 
ury, if they can capitalize on the union 
upsurge to “get something for the mem- 
bers.” The Is likely to be 
better wage-rates in plants which have 
felt the upturn. But the 
union shop demand is being made as an 


“something” 
war-buying 
incentive to keep the dues 


additional 
rolling in, 


NLRB Investigates Dispute 
Meanwhile, the NLRB has 


taken to investigate disputes between 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. in 15 General Motors 
plants. The A.F.L.-U.A.W. asked for 
inquiries in 11 of these plants, the Pat- 
tern Makers League (A.F.L.) requested 
them in 7 places, and the Operating 
Engineers (A.F.L.) and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (A.F.L.) 
petitioned in one plant each. There are 
several cases of overlapping claims, caus- 


under- 


ing some observers to wonder if the 
A.F.L. is keeping its word to Homer 
Martin that it would not interfere with 
his industrial-union jurisdiction. 

The NLRB survey should help clear 
the air of claims and counterclaims which 
have been made around G.M. plants for 
months. The company itself took the 
stand, last spring, that it could not deal 
with representatives of its employees 
until it knew whose claims to believe, 
and called upon NLRB to step in and 


give the answer. 
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FASTER... 





Meet the mounting demand for faster handling with versatile TOWMOTOR Lift Trucks. 
Built up to 6000 
plate or scoop; they load and unload cars, ships and highway truc 


type offers such wide range of uses. 


Write for action picture bulletin #16 today. 


1246 E. 152nd S#., Cleveland, Ohio. Sales offices in 22 principal cities TOWMOTOR CO. 





Key to Age Problem 


Rochester program helps 
state committee seeking formula 
against discrimination. 


Proaress, after a two-year search for a 
formula to discrimination 
against employees on the basis of age, 
was reported this week by a special com- 
mittee of the New York legislature. 

As forecast by Business Week (Aug 
13°38,p31), the joint committee headed 
by smart young Assemblyman James J. 
Wadsworth declined to go before the 
legislature with the usual statistical gen- 
eralities. Instead, it sought practical 
business advice. For more than a year, 
the Industrial Management Council of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been assisting the 
committee in an age study of a working 
community. 

The Rochester data, still incomplete, 
may furnish a guide to other communi- 
ties. In general, the aim is to keep em- 
ployment geared to local age limits. In 
other words, if 40% of the population 
is found to be over 40 years of age, the 
committee and the I.M.C. will try to 
produce reasonable formulae for hiring 
and rehiring to keep factory classifica- 
tions at the same general levels. Thus 
there would be no basis for claims of 
discrimination against either youth or 


prevent 


age, 
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No other 
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To date, Rochester figures « } 
from 26 companies employing 00 
workers disclose a fairly sound co 
in that city. It is recognized, 
that Rochester has a higher per 
of skilled workers than some oth« 
munities do, and that skill helps 
jobs for older employees. 

The partial picture is this: In 939. 
the census showed 46.7% of Roi 
gainfully-employed males to be ove 49 
For job applicants in the commun 
of October, 1938) , the percentage o 4() 
is 49.6. According to the I.M.C, s 
the 40-plussers accounted for 53.1 
the working force in 1933, 43.4% in 
and 42.6% in 1938. From July, 1936. 
through August, 1938, the hiring ar 
hiring record showed that 16.1% of new 
jobs went to men over 40. 

The committee is not through with 
Rochester yet, and will not make r 
mendations until it is sure of its 


However, the inquiry seems to have 
riddled one piece of industrial foll 
To meet the claim that older w 3 


are more prone to accidents, the New 
York survey is turning up reliable st 
tics both from industries and fron 


surance experts to show that age makes 
little difference. The older worker isn't 


as quick or lively—but he is much more 
careful. The conclusion seems to be plain 
in the Rochester figures: Men over 40 
make up 42.6% of present employment 
accidents involving men over 40 run to 
42.4% of the whole. 


Armies of Labor Rally 
A.F.L. and C.1.0. eye each 


other as similar issues rise in 
their conventions. 


In a Cincinnati jammed with World 
Series visitors, the American Federation 
of Labor settled down for two or three 
weeks of annual convention oratory and 
policy-charting this week. In San Fra 
cisco, the delegates to a rival show staged 
by the Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions were beginning to caucus prelin 
nary to the opening of their conclave on 
Oct. 10. With similar problems to solve, 
both big labor groups kept a wary eye on 
each other. 

First order of business for A.F.L. was 
the annual executive 
claimed 4,006,35 
healthy treasury, and wide organizational 


council report, 


which members, a 
gains during the year. C.1.0., when it 
meets, will hear very much the same 
story. But when the cheering and self- 
congratulation ends, both groups know 
that they face these problems, with the 
A.F.L. up against them first: 

(1) The plea from President Roosevelt 
for early resumption of peace parleys bi 
tween C.I.0. and A.F.L., delivered to the 
latter on Tuesday, is more than a helpful 
suggestion from an outsider. Rising dis 
satisfaction in the rank and file over the 
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feud between Pres. William Green of 
L. and Pres John Lewis of C.1.0. is 
own not only in Washington but 


pod ere. Last vear, each side said that 
the er was all to blame for the labor 
war, and committees went through the 
“ = of conferring with each othe 
B t is vear the delegates want some 
ince that, after they go home, the 

, spokesmen will press the matter 


sigh to a conclusion. 
») Both A.F.L. and C.1.0. have inter- 
| problems. C.1.0.’s include a substan- 
feeling that Communists should be 
barred from membership—a matter w hich 

certain to rouse bitter feelings if it is 
allowed to break into open debate. A.F.L. 
faced the problem this week of dealing 
with one of its most highly-respected 
members, the printers’ union, which has 
refused to pay a special assessment tax to 
hattle the C.1.0.. and which up to mid- 
week had been refused admittance to the 
convention because of this. There is a 
strong possibility that some of the print- | 
ers’ locals will join C.1.0. councils, if the 
4 F.L. muscles them out of the con- 
ference 

8) War and politics engross the mem- 
bership more than formerly. Both sides 
must deal with numerous resolutions to 
support Roosevelt and the New Deal: 
probability is that A.F.L. will stick to its 
traditional non-partisan policy but that 
C10. will go third-termward with a 
whoop. And as to war, there is no dis 
agreement anywhere in the labor camps: 
unanimous opinion is that the United 
States should steer clear of the conflict by 
any and all means Advice to Congress 
will be to lift the neutrality embargo 
but the A.F.L. is hedging this by adding: 
“if Congress can prove that such a step | 


won't lead us to war.” 





LABOR ANGLES 





Organizing Not Extortion 
Tue Los ANGELES open-shop strategists 
and District Attorney Buron Fitts were 
entitled to feel a bit grumpy this week. A 
superior court jury acquitted 15 officials 
of United Automobile Workers (C.1.0.) 
in a long-fought. two-trial case (BW- 
Jull8°39.p35) wherein it was charged 
that union organizing activity at the local 
Chrysler plant was extortion, because it 
was eet at dues collection. In the 
meantime, C.1.0. has won a five-to-one 
election in the same Chrysler shop, and 
e court verdict adds even more impetus 
to the national U.A.W. campaign (see 


page 37, this issue). 


Not So Rosy 

SOME LABOR circles are beginning to 
wonder if, after all, war means more jobs 
Even if it does, sections of industry will 
suffer. An example popped up this week: 
Cunard White Star line advertised that 
it was reducing its staffs throughout the 
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country, asked business executives, if 
they could use some accountants, clerks, 
stenographers, telephone operators, book- 
keepers, salesmen, interpreters, junior 
cashiers. Talk is going around, too, that 
if the business pickup actually causes 
plant expansion, the technological ad- 
vances may mean fewer jobs, instead of 
more, for the same quantity of produc- 


tion. 


Peace in Bloody Harlan 


Hoptnc that coal-mine operators in Har- 
lan County, Ky., had learned a lesson, the 
government this week obtained dismissal 
of indictments against 52 companies and 
individuals. At least until April 1, 1941, 
it is likely that peace will hold between 
the operators and the United Mine 
Workers, who have labor contracts last- 
And if strife breaks out 
again, the anti-labor 
spiracy and violation of civil rights can 


ing that long. 
charges of con- 


be renew ed. 


Anniversary Note 
Ten years after the big depression be- 
gan, unemployment is still plentiful, ac- 
cording to latest figures (up to Sept. 1) 
from the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The board’s economist estimate 
that unemployment declined by 4.3% 
during August, but the jobless total is 
9,424,000, This compares with the de- 
pression low of 5,651,000 (Sept., 1937) 
and the high of 14,706,000 (March, 
1933). The government’s emergency 
labor force, incidentally, is now 2,169,000 
down from July’s 2,600,000 and at its 
lowest point since December, 1937. Total 
national employment is reckoned at 45,- 
263,000 (1929 average was 47,885,000) . 
All of which adds up to this: If the same 
number were at work now as in 1929, 
there still would be 8,971,000 either un- 
employed or on government relief jobs. 
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Prices Wait on Politics 


Peace talk in Europe and neutrality debate in 
Washington restrain stock and commodity markets as 
business nears its 1936-7 peak. 


Markets this week took on the calm- 
est tone since the outbreak of the war. 
The dominant interest was in political 
from Berlin, London, and Wash- 
ington with peace scares abroad exercis- 
ing a restraining influence, and the neu- 
trality debate at home holding second 
place in traders’ interest. 

Market meanwhile, 
talking more and more about the fail- 
ure of the market to keep pace with 
domestic business. Their reasoning goes 
something like this: 

Business indicators are at nearly the 
best levels of 1936-7. Stocks, meanwhile, 
have rallied only enough to approach 
the 1938 tops and are far below the 1937 
post-depression peak. In fact, the Stand- 
ard Statistics industrial 
shares this week has been several points 
below last year’s high of 130, whereas 
the high in March of 1937 was a shade 
above 180. In other words, if the stock 
market now bore the same relationship 
to business that it did in 1937, it should 
be some 40 to 50 points higher in this 
average. 

From this it is not to be inferred that 
the wise boys in Wall Street think the 


news 


analysts, were 


averages of 


market is going to soar to any such ex. 
tent in the immediate future. There 
every inclination on the part of trade: 
and speculators alike to wait and 
how much of the war boom in bus 

is justified—and how business would act 
in case a peace is arranged. There js t}, 
general realization that the rise in 
—commodities as well as stocks- 
bly has been 
stances, and that it may be some + 
before a lot of industries get the 
business they are expecting. 

The fact that Europe isn’t buying 
the extent anticipated by many in 
country is convincingly 
by the commodity markets. The boom 
in sugar has faded and much of 
price rise has been relinquished. Pres 
dent Roosevelt’s 
domestic sugar quotas has calmed 
market down in this country and y 
sugar sold off this week as Cuba tool 
under consideration measures to end + 


» 
p 


overdone in man) 


demonstrated 


action in suspendir 


restrictions on the island’s production 
Similarly, the American wheat market 
has lost much of its gain. Europe, well 
stocked on the bread grain before 
war started, hasn’t been ordering in this 
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as vet. England hasn’t so far 


market 

called on this country for much pork or 
lard, and the fats-and-oils markets have 
hacktracked as a consequence, Rubber 
as dropped 5¢ a lb. from its 24¢ high 
due to the fact that transportation 
hasn't been materially disturbed and 
that the international cartel this week 


put through a further boost in quotas to 
~-¢ of basic tonnages. 


) 
és 


Some Stay Up 
There are other examples, however, 


ef commodities which have retained 
their gains, and some which have ad- 


vanced further. There has, for example, 
heen a continuation of the big business 
in copper. Orders for the three months 


ended Sept. 30 totaled some 406,000 


tons. including exports. That would be | 


enough copper to carry domestic fabri- 
eating industries for approximately six 
months. And, with demand continuing, 
there was an effort at midweek to put 
the price up from 12¢ to 124¢ a Jb. 


Young Tries Again 

Alleghany Corp. chief buys 
bonds—and makes these bonds 
buy more bonds in fight for 
control, 


Ropert R. Youne and his associates are 


making a determined bid to regain con- | 


trol of the old Van Sweringen railroad 
empire, and a strong market for Ches- | 
peake & Ohio stock in the last few weeks 
has been their strongest ally. It’s a story 
of rising value of collateral behind bonds 
of Alleghany Corp., the top holding 
company. 

Alleghany has three 5° bond issues, 
due respectively in 1944, 1949, and 1950. 
Indentures of each say the collateral 
must be 150% of the face value or a 
technical default results. The effect has 
been technical default on one or another 
or all three most of the time for the last 
eight years. Under these circumstances, 
trustees for the bonds control all of Alle- 
ghany’s securities which means control 
of the railroads. 


“Above Water” 


But recently the 5s of 1944 several 
times have been “above water.” Each | 
time, Mr. Young has demanded that the 
trustee cough up collateral and cash in 
excess of the stipulated 150%. First he 
got a tidy little sum of $1,567,221 in 
cash (BW—Sep23'39,p44); then last 
week he got about $5,000,000 worth of 
C.& O. stock. 

At first it appeared that the trustees 


for the other two bond issues were 





going to try to get these windfalls in 
order to bolster the collateral for the 
1949 and 1950 bonds. But 1,710 shares 
of C. & O. were enough to bring security | 
for the 5s or 1949 up to 150%, $576,150 | 
was earmarked to pay Oct. 1 interest on | 


] 





*4n incident from Statler service records, with names change 


OMER GARFIELD glanced idly 
out the window of his compartment 
at the passing show on the Boston plat- 
form—porters hurrying last-minute pas- 
sengers aboard, hasty good-byes being 
said, the conductor looking at his watch. 
“What are you thinking of, dear?” 
asked his wife, laying down her maga- 
zine. “Your speech at the luncheon?” 

“Uh-huh.” The smile broadened and 
he went on, “It went over big, didn’t it, 
Helen?” 

“It certainly did, dear. I was awfully 
proud of you, too. Did you save that 
write-up in the paper about it?” 

“You bet I did. I have it right here in 
my wallet.” 

As Homer Garfield’s hand touched his 
hip pocket, an expression of amazement 
caused the smile of a moment before to 
vanish. “‘It’s gone!” he cried. “I must 
have lost it!” 

Leaving his wife to count the few 
coins which remained in her purse after 
her shopping tour in Boston, he hurried 
to the porter on the platform. “‘Where is 
the nearest telephone? I've lost my wal- 
let and I must phone the Statler!” 

“Sorry, sir, you won’t have time. The 
train leaves in one minute.” 

But minute followed minute, and the 
long string of Pullmans remained in 
the station. Homer Garfield glanced 
at his watch and frowned. 


Voney and the Markets « 


allet ‘a 


d, af course 


“‘Confound it!’ he muttered, “I'd have 
had plenty of time to phone the Statler. 
They'd have taken care of me—I knou 
they would.” Suddenly the door of the 
compartment was pulled open. 

“‘Your—wallet—sir!”" stammered a 
breathless Statler porter. ““You left it 
—on the dresser!” 


Homer Garfield laughed gratefully. 
“What a lucky break for us that the 
train didn’t leave on time!” 


“Well, you see, sir,”’ smiled the Statler 
porter, “as soon as the maid reported 
finding the wallet, we checked the res- 
ervations we'd made for you. Then we 
called the Station-master here and he 
was kind enough to hold the train.” 


And so, Homer and Helen Garfield 
were able to enjoy their trip home be- 
cause Statler employees think things 
through and meet emergencies promptly. 
More, they are accustomed to thinking 
from the guest’s point of view—in the 
so-called little things as well as in matters 
of importance. As one guest recently 
wrote us: 

“When I go to a Statler Hotel, I feel 
that I am among friends. That if some- 
thing unusual happens, they will see me 
through. That’s why, whenever I go to 

your cities, I always say to my 
wife: ‘I’m going to— 


hI 





HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON *3.50 = 
DETROIT *3.00 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
STATLER OPERATED 


BUFFALO *3.00 * 


CLEVELAND *3.00 
ST. LOUIS *2.50 
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the 5s of 1950, and, presto! the \ 
| group came out with a wad of cas 


How many “mental sit-downers” | 107.579 shares of C.& 0. They a 


have you in your organization ? of 1950 to devote this cash and . 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental sit- 
downs”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands to 
do thus and so have met with mental sit-downs 
which have been just as effective in blocking 
production and sales as any physical sit-down 
that ever stopped an assembly line.” 

“That is one reason why this book,” he goes on, 
“should be useful to any man whose job is to get 
other mento do their work right. It should visual- 
ize for him what causes mental sit-downs and what 
to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 
in Business 


By Everett B. WILSON A practical set of sugges- 
tions to executives giving 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, detailed directions for get- 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company ting employees to do their 
jobs as management thinks 

$2.50 they should be done. 


“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc- 
tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 


Just Published on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- 


; : tive and intelligent cooperation. 
Revised, Up-to-Date 


Second Edition Gives you many 
Hutchinson's practical ideas on: 
STANDARD HANDBOOK —What are the real reasons why subordi- 

FOR SECRETARIES nates disregard instructions? 


—What can be done to get instructions car- 





616 pages, 6 x 9 ried out efficiently? 

New low price, $2.95 —What are the disadvantages of driving? 
AN you depend on your secre- —How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
tary to handle any assignment titudes P 

Con TO, oer —How can you really check performance? 
an you depen on her -ngiis ~ = Se ° % 
hor ameath and efficient handles of How can you criticize subordinates ef 
people ? Here is a new book that fectively P 

spells better results in all work of —How can you develop responsible sub- 
the secretary Placed in your secre eodinctes? . 

tary’s hands it will be invaluable rdinates! 4 = 

in assuring the correctness of corre- —How can you dispose of alibis? 
spondence, in eliminating error, in —What is the technique of developing en- 


promoting good relations, in provid . . 
ing a wealth and variety of infor thusiasm? ; 

mation that will enable her to handle —How can you guard against troubles of 
many details of work with more jealousy ? 

satistaction to you 











Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. €. 


Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval In 10 days I 
will pay for the books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage 
on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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agreement with the trustee for 


purchase of the 1944 and 1949 bo 

Those bonds can be bought bek 
—around 80 for the 5s of 1944 a 73 
for the 5s of 1949. Suppose some & 


000 is devoted to purchase of bon:!< at 
80¢ on the dollar. The $6,000,000 
buy bonds with a face value of 87.500. 


000. Take them to the trustee for 
cellation, and it would release co] J} 
| valued at 150% of the face valu o; 
$11,250,000. So, by this process, \; 
Young can buy up about 73 n 
dollars worth of bonds—upon 





Alleghany no longer will have to 
interest—and release another $3,75 
worth of collateral. And he can 
around and buy up another $3,750,006 


worth of bonds below par, and turn ¢ 


in, and release more collateral. 

This, obviously, can go on and o 
long as the remaining 1944 and 1949 
bonds’ collateral stays above 150%. ‘I 
| longer it goes on, the fewer 1944 
1949 bonds are outstanding, the sooner 
the 1950 bonds will be backed by suff 
cient collateral, and the sooner a 
of recapitalization can be worked « 
It’s as neat as anything Ponzi « 
worked out! 

The only hitch is that Mr. Yo 
now controls only about 20% of A 
ghany’s common stock. He failed to take 
up his option on an additional 30 
which reverted to George A. Ball, 
fruit jar millionaire. So there still is t 
question of who controls Allegha: 
even if Alleghany regains control of 
the railroads. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Public Directors? 


Last JANUARY, Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, then chairman of the 
SEC, sounded off quite sharply on the 
subject of corporate directors (BW—Ja 
14'39,p44). He roundly criticized the 
men “distinct from and superior to the 
management” who either sat on the board 
and did nothing, or else held more dire: 
torships than they could handle. To 
remedy matters, he suggested smaller 
boards and the election of salaried or 
“professional” directors. Surveying cor 
porate opinion on the subject, the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board finds 
that the average director is 56 years old, 
has served 9 years on the board (being 
elected annually), and is on the board 
either because he has sound technical 
or financial knowledge of the company or 
is an important stockholder or representa 
| tive. In only 7 out of 100 cases does he 
receive more than $1,000 annually for his 
| services, and his personal holdings of the 
| company’s stock average somewhat less 
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Monthly Index Soars in September 
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Paced by steel ingot operations and 
automobile output, Business Week's 
Monthly Index of Business Activity 
jumped to 115.2 in September from 


101.9 in August. The index for Sep- 
This 13% 
rise was the greatest registered in 


tember, 1938, was 89.8. 


any single month since June, 1933. 





On the question of public rep- 


than 1%. 
resentation on corporate boards, only 8 | 
out of 62 companies gave their approval 
to the idea. 


Jobs in Wall Street 

TANGIBLE EVIDENCE that increased activ- 
ity in financial markets has boosted em- 
ployment is provided by the New York 
Curb Exchange whose members and asso- 


ciate members have hired 784 persons 
since Sept. 1. The Big Board hasn't 
counted noses—and there would be a 


lot of duplication if it did—for many of 
its firms also hold Curb memberships. 
However, the New York Stock Exchange 
doubts that there has been a big gain per- 
centagewise. Last time a 
taken, the middle of this vear, the Big 
Board and its members employed about 
40,000 which was a drop of some 17,000 
from Jan. 1, 1937. Incidentally, June’s 


count was 


11,964,000 shares was the smallest turn- | 


over on the Big Board since the early 
1920's. But employment hasn't had to 
jump in ratio to catch up with Septem- 
57,091,000-share volume because 
member firms must always be over- 
staffed in order to handle just such wide 
swings in trading. 


ber’s 


“Death Sentence” Taxes 


Urry holding company systems which 
are attempting to regroup their properties 
under the so-called death sentence clause 
of the 1935 holding company law are run- 
ning up against tax problems. Associated 
Gas & Electric, for example, lists 10 com- 
panies which it proposes to eliminate as 
part of its plan for simplification, but 
that stock transfer 
would cost $105,000. “This amount is 
only a small part of the total stock trans- 
fer stamp taxes which, under present re- 


notes stamp taxes 


quirements, will be involved in carrying 
out the entire plan,” the company states. 
It therefore urges the Securities and Ex- 
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change Commission, as administrator of 
the holding company law, to see if Con 

gress won't allow utilities exemption from 
such stamp taxes arising from compliance 


with the death sentence 


Lapsed Life Insurance 


Lire Insurance companies long have be« 

concerned over the red ink entailed }y 
lapsed policies, and the Northwestern Na 
tional announces that it is going to try to 
do something about it by rewarding 
agents on the basis of the policies they 


1 he plan 


maintains present commissions for new 


succeed in making stay sold 


business, but the company believes it to 
be unique in the manner of handling com 
pensation on renewals. An agent's | 

ness for the past nine vears Is scrutinized 
unless a fixed proportion of each year’s 
business is still on the books, his renewal 
commissions on that vear’s business suffer 
proportionately. The company estimates 
that this 


mecome to four « 


will mean a boost in renewal 


it of five of its agents 





An Organization Specializing In the Production 
of Cold Rolled Strip Steel ......... 


If the demands on your business are creating needs for higher quali- 
ties and greater economies in the use of cold rolled strip steel, this or- 
ganization is fully prepared to face the problem of satisfying those re- 
quirements. As specialists in this branch of steel production, we offer 
you a favorable source of supply for achieving those aims. 


Every facility for the best cold rolled strip steel production is at our 
command. A plant of large capacity is prepared to maintain delivery 
schedules. With mill and office at one location, customer service is at 


its highest efficiency. 


Send us your inquiry and let us have a Thomas representative call. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
WARREN, OHIO 


s 


BRIGHT FINISH UNCOATED, AND ELECTRO COATED IN 


NICKEL, BRASS, COPPER 


BRONZE 


ZINC AND TIN 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 





Latin America Needs a Lift 


Increased imports from that quarter in prospect 
as U. S. finds new markets opened there; government 


and business tackle problem. 


Dvurine the first three weeks of the war 
in Europe, Brazil—which ordinarily im 
ports vast quantities of coal from Britain 

cabled rush orders to the United 
States for 100,000 tons to cover immedi- 
ate demands. 

The Argentine, which usually buys its 
iron and steel products from northern 
Europe, stampeded the modest Buenos 
Aires offices of United States steel firms 
during the first month of the war for 
equipment needed in a hurry (BW— 
Sep30'39,p44). The companies are re- 
fusing to back new orders for delivery 
in less than 90 days. 

Real interest of seasoned foreign 
traders in the United States, however, 
was in signs of increased imports from 
Latin America. Someone has to absorb 
the %$250,000,000 of Latin American 
goods that have been flowing to Ger- 


many. France and Britain will take some 
of them to meet emergency war needs, 
and a part of the slack will be taken 
up by the recent sharp rise in prices. 
But Latin America badly needs “a lift” 
from the United States just now to help 
take up the slack in its export market. 

The trade is already alert for new sales 
outlets. Typical of advertisements which 
have been appearing in United States 
commercial dailies in the last few weeks 
is this one by an old house in Brazil: 


Brazilian Produce 
A British firm established at Rio de 
Janeiro desirous of selling direct to 
American Importers—Brazilian Parana 
Pine, Teak and Cedar, Animal Tallow, 
Rice, Castorseed, Wheat Offals, Corn, 
etc. for shipment both to U. S. A. and 

to European Allied Nations. 


The United States is already taking 





Moscow Still Reaps 


Moscow (Cable) — Soviet-German 

friendship is a fleeting infatuation- 
both loveless and calculating. It is a 
marriage of convenience subject to dis- 
solution whenever convenience dic- 
tates. The union is based on hard bar- 
gaining and an exchange of promises 
which neither side intends to fulfill. 

Stalin knows that there is no good 
will behind Hitler’s passive acceptance 
of Russia’s westward expansion at 
Germany's expense. Hitler thought he 
was buying Soviet neutrality. Instead 
he is already experiencing a series of 
defeats in Stalin's diplomatic offensive 
on Germany’s eastern front. 

Most observers in Moscow believe 
that Stalin is taking a leaf from 
Lenin’s brilliant diplomacy of 21 years 
ago when he made the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty with Germany. In exchange 
for peace, Trotsky, under Lenin's in- 
structions, signed away a quarter of 
Russia’s population, a third of her 
factories, three-quarters of her iron 
ore and coal fields. Imperial Germany 
collapsed a few months later and the 
treaty became a dead letter. 

Today Stalin again expects swift 
moving events to provide a way out 





Where Hitler Sowed 


of the agreement with Hitler. In the 
meantime, the Soviet gains have been 
tremendous; and are likely to grow. 

Almost over night the Soviet Union 
has become a Baltic naval power. In 
the Balkans, the expansion program 
has just begun. 

These new territorial and _ political 
gains confront the Russians with tre- 
mendous new responsibilities. They 
must expand their trade relations with 
these countries; build fortifications 
along the new frontiers in Poland: 
fortify the islands which Estonia has 
reluctantly signed over to Moscow; 
push military highways into all of the 
Baltic states and build new military 
airdromes there. 

Such a program leaves little room 
for large-scale exports to Germany. 
Even Hitler must see what an empty 
victory he has won in the much-lauded 
deal with Moscow. Even if Moscow 
squeezes out a trickle of raw materials 
large enough to keep Germany en- 
gaged for a time in a struggle with 
the Western powers, it will be a cheap 
way to get vital concessions. She loves 
Germany no more than her two other 
ideological enemies in the West. 
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an active part in plans which 
these nations south of the Rio ¢ 
and build up closer “good n 
relations. Negotiations for n 
agreements have been opened y 
Argentina and Chile, and the ¢ 
have been granted a $5,000,000 |] 
Import Bank Credit. 

U.S. Steel is reported to be re 
carry through, in cooperation 
Brazilian government, a $30.0 ”) 
project for the exploitation of ir 
deposits in the interior west of R 
Janeiro. Long reputed to be the 
greatest unexploited iron ore de; 
they have never been developed be 
of the lack of railroads connecti: 
seacoast with this region, and bx 
of Brazil’s lack of coal resources. | 
the new scheme, coke from the | 
States will be mixed with low 
Brazilian coal. 


Market for Railroad Ties 


Another export product which B 
hopes to develop and in which Ame 
have expressed an interest is ra 
ties. United States railroads absor!| 
nually between 50,000,000 and 60,0 
000. Only hardwood ties are used 
the supply in the United States is s 
dwindling. 

Brazilian lumber interests in the A 
zon valley believe that, with s 
financial help from the United States to 
establish saw mills along the river, | 
cooperation from the Maritime Con 
sion in establishing suitable freighter 
services, they could fill this market's 
quirements with profit on both sides 

Chile has been working shrewdly 
more than five years on plans to dev: 
regular outlets in the United States for 
some of its products, and has had sor 
success, particularly with its off seas 
fruits, its wine, and with some of its 
handicrafts. Other countries have been 
unwilling to meet the standardization re- 
quirements of the United States, or un- 
able to ship either in sufficient quantity 
or on rigid schedules. Nevertheless 
similar problems in Brazil have bee: 
solved. United States banks have help: 
carry out experimental development proj- 
ects with cashew and babassu nuts, and 
oiticica oil (a substitute for tung oil) an: 
they are building a substantial market 
for these items in the United States 


Working out Ship Problem 


A part of the shipping problem has 
been solved during the last month with 
the sale to Brazil, with financial aid 
from Washington, of 14 old ships for use 
mainly in the coastal service, which has 
been demoralized by the withdrawal of 
European vessels. Also, it was announced 
that regular service with the east coast 
of the United States was being speedily 
augmented with the addition of several 
of the new cargo boats built by the 
Maritime Commission. 

The first in a series of meetings to 
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Oxe <HOCKED LOOK at Britain’s new 


r taxes this week reinforced the 





nation of business leaders in 
intry to keep out of war. 

on four weeks after Britain de- 
war, and while some people 
insist there is “something 
phoney” about the developments on 
she Western Front, Britain has levied 
new emergency income taxes which 
. the highest in British history. 

Even the $10 a week clerk will con- 
tribute to Britain’s wartime income 
tax coffers, and the industrialist with 
an income of as much as $400,000 
will pay more than $320,000 to the 


are 


government. 

Every class is hit by the new pro- 
cram. The millman’s pint of beer will 
cost 18¢ instead of the 15¢ which he 
has been accustomed to pay. Taxes 
boost the price of a pack of cigarets 
to about 254¢. On every pound of 
sugar, 34¢ is to be collected to help 


meet the cost of war. 
The basic income tax rate, which 
becomes effective Apr. 1, 1940, is 
3730. Surtaxes rise from 64 


c 


on 





The Briton Foots the Bill 


U.S. Takes Warning 


incomes of more than $8,000 to nearly 
50% on those above $120,000. 


High as American personal income 


tax rates are now, here is how they 
(federal taxes only) compare with the 
new British taxes in a few representa 


tive brackets 


Income 
( Married Totai Total 
person British U.S. 
no Tax Tax 
children) 
$ 4,000 $ 871 $ 44 
12,000 4.021 602 
20,000 8.220 1,589 
80,000 52 068 21,269 
400,000 323,068 232,194 


There is a deliberate policy behind 
the British tax increases which goes 
beyond the mere raising of higher 
revenue to pay for a war. By taxing 
away every penny of surplus income, 
the Treasury avoids a disastrous com- 
petition between the government and 
individuals for the available supply 
of goods. And by controlling prices 
and raising taxes on profits, the gov- 
ernment makes its own bonds more 
attractive as an investment in com- 
parison with stocks, 








nsider special trade problems in Latin 
\merica was held in Washington this 
k with government officials and 
siness men participating. On their 
genda was a discussion of credit condi- 
s in Latin America, and the possi- 
ty of enlarging the capital at the 
sposal of the Export-Import Bank for 
handling of normal short-term com- 
rial credits. But the problem on 
ch they dwelt longest was the prob- 
of Latin American imports. If we 
n increase them, it is the best way of 
suring ourselves also of a bigger share 
f their import business 






How Good Is a Pact? 


Effectiveness of trade ac- 
cord with Russia doubted by Ger- 
man business men. 







Bertin (Wireless) —German executives 
are skeptical of the war value of the 
Soviet-German economic pact which was 
signed in August, just before the non- 
gression agreement was reached. 

Nazi officials insist that trade between 
the two countries will be boosted to at 
east the highest previous levels, but 

isiness leaders doubt if this can be 
accomplished in the near future. 














German exports to the Soviet Union 
hed a peak in 1931 of 763,000,000 
marks, and were assisted then by long- 
rm German credits and the ability of 
lepressed German industry to devote its 
full attention to urgent Soviet orders for 
all kinds of machinery. 












German imports from Russia were at a 
peak in 1980 when more than 436,000,000 
marks of Soviet goods—largely oil, tim- 
ber, and a variety of food products— 
came into the Reich. 

These figures are in striking contrast 
with exports to Russia last year of only 
32,000,000 marks, and imports of a bare 
17,000,000. 

While the man in the street indulges 
himself in the illusion that all of Ger- 
many’s economic war problems have been 
solved by making this tie with one of the 
world’s greatest sources of raw materials, 
well informed business opinion is more 
skeptical. Germany’s war machine needs 
oil products more than any other import 





Russia is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of oil, but in the last few years, 
exports have been dwindling in propor- 
tion to total output because of the grow- 
ing demand at home, and because new 
production has not kept up with the 
various Five-Year Plans. 

Beyond this fact, Russia has no sur- 
plus of railway tank cars to turn over 
to this business, and Germany’s Danube 
tanker fleet is proving inadequate even to 
transport available supplies of oil from 
Rumania. Rhine river tankers are being 
dismantled and shipped to the Danube 
but they will become available for the 
new service very slowly. 

Beyond these physical problems, Ger- 
man’s question how eager Russia will be 
to turn over to the Germans any ma- 
terials which will make the Germans 
stronger unless at the same time Russia 
is able to make comparable economic 
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Here is a permanent building that may be erected 
by us or with your own labor in a fraction of the 
time usually required to erect any other type of 
building. Conform to American Institute of Stee! 
Construction Specifications. Built by old, estab- 
lished firm.—of copper-bearing steel or Lyonore 
Metal over rigid structural steel frame. Fireproof 
and lightning-proof. May be insulated at our 
shop. MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS give 
you everything you can ask of permanent build 
ings . . . yet may be moved 

without loss. Write today — / 
Maryland Metal Building Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 


MARYLAND 
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Vakes 
TRUE 
Copies of 


letters, maps, 


I found MANY 
Important Uses 


for my new 


HUNTER 





photographs, 
documents, 
newspaper 
clippings, 
drawings, 
charts and 
many other 





important 


items. 











strides at home. 





N ANY business people who have bought 


the new Hunter Electro-Copyist, write 
to tell us that every few days, they find 
new jobs for it to do! 

Most of these concerns installed the Hunt- 
er Electro-Copyist originally because of one 
type of copying work which they had two do 
They figured the cost of the machine would 
be offset by the saving it would bring about 
on this one kind of copy-work 

No wonder they're so pleased when they 
find so many copying jobs it will do—for 
that means important extra savings to them! 


Perfect Copies in 60 Seconds! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist will do jobs other 
copying methods can’t handle! It saves 
energy—and eliminates eye strain! It cuts 
out rush, overtime work! A simple “flick 
of the switch and simple processing pro- 
duces perfect “‘photograph-like”’ prints—in 
just 60 seconds. That's all there is to it 
Anyone can operate it immediately—with- 
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HUNTER 
Electro- 


—no obligation! 
COPYIST 


HUNTER ELECTRO- 
COPYIST INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS 





Ship Clause Protested 


Coast business men say 
neutrality plan throttles trade far 
from combat regions. 


THE BUSINESS MEN from up and down 
the West Coast who gathered in San 
Francisco this week to protest the strin- 
gent shipping restrictions in the new neu- 
trality proposal before Congress typify 
business reaction in almost all big ship- 
ping centers. 

The protests grow out of the provi- 
sion excluding American ships from 
operating to any belligerent ports. Since 


this includes Australia, New Zealand, 
Hong Kong, French Indo-China, Ma- 


lava, India, and all of British and French 
Africa, our West Coast business leaders 
foresee a tremendous slump in business 
without any valid reason. Others besides 
ship operators are worried. Manufactur- 
ers who depend on raw materials im- 
ported from the Far East were just as 
vociferous in their protests as the oil, 
lumber, and agricultural leaders who at- 
tended the San Francisco powwow. 
Vessels of 


already in service out of West 


countries 
Coast 
ports could handle nearly one-half the 
ordinary from the 
barred ports. Seattle interests insist that 


other neutral 


shipments to and 
American boats couldn't even operate in 
neighboring Canadian waters, or through 
the inside passage to Alaska if the pres- 
ent neutrality bill is passed. 

Though the San Francisco meeting is 
tvpical of many held informally in all 
parts of the country recently, organized 
pressure on Washington is not likely to 
assume threatening proportions in the 
near future. Business generally believes 
that the present bill is sufficiently contra- 
dictory, and is to many 
changes under the fire of both houses of 
Congress that formidable 
be withheld until revisions are completed. 


subject so 


protests can 


Protect Home Business 


Recarpiess of the origin of orders dur- 
ing the partially war-inspired machine 
tool sales boom, Warner & Sw ase\ Co., 
Cleveland, is allocating its production of 
turret lathes strictly on the basis of 60 
10%; 
Analyzing domestic orders received dur- 
ing the last 15 days of September, the 
company finds that only 18° will 
into the production of war material, 
such as airplanes and gun parts; 87% 


domestic and foreign business. 


r 
zo 


will enter good old peacetime pursuits. 


War Flashes 


How THE CANNING industry fared during 
the last war, what happened to prices 


before we entered the war, during the 


war period when the government regu- 
lated prices, and during the first post- 
war slump are described in a study by 
the National Canners Association 


Tue Canapian government has prohib- 
ited the export of scrap iron and scrap 
steel to any country, except Britain and 
possibly France. The ban will hit Japan 
particularly, Nickel exports still are not 
controlled, 


BiccEst STAMP market in the world is 
London. Most big United States collec- 
tions go there for sale at auction. The 
collection of the late Stephen D. Brown 
of Glens Falls was scheduled with 
Harmer, Rooke & Co., Ltd., for auction 
at the end of October, and extensively 
advertised in this Now, 
cause of the war, it is being held at the 


Collectors Club in New York. 


country. he- 


THe Quepre 
cancelled part of its New Deal legislation 


provincial government has 
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The gr 
announced this week that. d 
the ordinance lin 
number of working hours in 


as a result of the war. 
emergency, 


establishments has been suspe! 
. 


Givuttep with a varied volum 
business, which was already on | 
before the war in Europe, exe 
Republic Steel Corp., Clevels 
decided that they can best tak. 
their good domestic customers 
drawing from the export marl 
they up 
orders. Overtime is already a 
Executives hesitate to hire me: 
shifts 
lavoffs may be necessary, and wn 


can get caught wit} 


because no man can t 
ment insurance comes high. The 
profit 


normal sales demands are forciny ¢}y 


too, about margins, becas 
to put inefficient, semi-discarded eq 
ment temporarily back into prod 


Suppiies of English clay are so 

some Ohio china and pottery p 
are worried over the problem of 
taining production of certain 


goods after November. 
. 


Ressia continues to be a heavy t 
the 


manufacturers for early 


American market, and is 


delive 





The DC-4 Leaves the Country 








Last spring Douglas Aircraft Co. 


turned out a giant 40-passenger 
plane, the DC-4, developed in co- 
operation with the five big transport 
companies, at a cost of $2,800,000. 
After the airlines tested the plane, 
only United asked for more DC-4s. 
United certain 


wanted = sir—with 





fetarnctie 
changes made in the specification: 
The original DC-4 was snapped u} 
however, by (reportedly) a ec 
group in Japan, which paid som 
$750,000 for the ship, $250,000 mor 
for building rights. The plane was 
+} 


being prepared for shipment 
week at the Oakland, Calif. airpor 
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The 


At Home 


Trade Conditions— Many neutral coun- 
tries are cracking down on foreign trade 
snd those at war are increasing their 
restrictions. This week restricted lists of 
indust rial commodities were published 
ind enlarged upon by the Netherlands; 
vn embargo was placed upon the export 
of war and essential materials from 
pritish India; Denmark established a 
joint purchase and distribution office for 
foodstuffs and began to issue permits for 
the import of dried fruits, coffee, leaf 
tobacco, and newsprint; the Argentine 
government was authorized to reduce im- 
port duties and prohibit the export of 
necessities; and, in another war, the 
Japanese-controlled Nanking government 
iso applied restrictions to exports from 
Central China. 

Trade Associations: In an_ informal 
meeting, small steel producers were con- 
vineed by leading scrap steel dealers that 
in embargo on scrap exports is not 
necessary at present. 

Because of shipping dangers, a group 
of New York City banks arranged to 
have American stock certificates held in 
Great Britain photographed, the orig 
nals destroyed, and new certificates 
ssued here. 

A committee on life insurance of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners recommended restrictions on 
new life policies which would limit bene- 
fits to be paid on deaths caused by war 
service or by travel through war zones. 

For formal actions of other trade 
groups, see pages 15 and 30). 
Government: Month-to-month Treasury 
irrangements to buy Canadian silver 
have been extended through October. 
The warehouses of the Foreign Trade 
Zone in New York harbor are holding 
20,000 tons of goods, double the normal 
volume, for transshipment. 

The first shipment of cotton (600,000 
bales) bartered to England for rubber 
left New Orleans. Under the terms of 
the deal, the cotton was to be held as a 
British war reserve, but it is now going 
immediately into the market 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull de- 
nied rumors that tariff rates on Cuban 
sugar were to be reduced 
War Orders—Foreign 
slow, pending a Congressional decision 
on neutrality. The army placed a %6,- 
000,000 order for 329 fast tanks. 
Regulations—Dr. Henry F. Grady, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the inter-depart- 
mental commercial policy committee, an 
organization which, in war time, would 
wrcinate and speed up the activity of 

arious governmental agencies. Rep- 
resentatives of the Maritime Commission 
ind the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
have been included in the membership of 
the committee. 

Edward J. Noble, Undersecretary of 
Commerce, called foreign trade experts 
to Washington for a conference on a 
trade program with Latin 


inquiries were 


long range 








War Week in Business 


The discussion § centered 
around: (1) methods of increasing im- 
ports from Latin America, (2) the 
$100,000,000 increase sought for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank (Roosevelt has stated 
that he intends to ask for the appropria- 
tion at the next regular session of Con- 
gress), and (3) the diversion southward 
of United States’ tourists on American 
ships (p. 44). 

Shipping—In the jockeying of insurance 
rates for belligerent vessels, North At- 
lantic schedules were reduced 16.69 for 


America 


cargoes, South American rates were 
upped 200%, and trans-Pacific rates 
were reduced 214% to 2%. England 


knocked 25% off the rates it offers Amer- 
ican shippers eastbound, 

North German-Lloyd and Hamburg 
American—a month after discontinuing 
all transatlantic have 
celled leases on Hudson river piers, Hol- 
land-America has transferred the S. S. 
Nieuw Amsterdam to a weekly New 
York-Bermuda run, and—because of the 
freezeup of European tourist business 
the Rex and Conte di Savoia will cease 
late this month to shuttle between Italy 
and America. 


services can- 


Air Transport—A Pan American flying- 
boat has made the last call at Foynes, 
Ireland, for this season and the service 
on the Lisbon route will be doubled 
(raised to two trips a week in 
direction) until weather conditions again 
permit the use of the northern Great 
Circle route. Clippers carried 30% more 
mail to Europe during September than 
during August. 


—And Abroad 


Great Britain—The wool clip of the Em- 
pire is being corraled to be sold through 
a London office. This is a method to ob- 
tain, by bargaining pressure, the most 
favorable price for cotton and other raw 
materials the English will need for a 
long war. There seems to be no trouble 
buying the full Australian and New Zea- 
land clips, but the South African na- 
tionalists are attempting to arouse grow- 
ers against the plan. 

Commercial parleys, to maintain and 
possibly extend commercial exchanges 
with Russia, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden are under way. The British 
are believed to be after Sweden's excess 
iron ore, and Moscow may be queried on 


each 


a lumber deal. 

Sterling was up this wek to its highest 
level since Sept. 12 ($4.04%—Oct. 4) 
Egypt has issued an exchange decree 
similar to those in effect in London which 
prohibits transactions in foreign curren- 
cies with the exception of sterling. 

The number of warships now being 
built in Glasgow shipyards is a record 
high for any shipbuilding district in 
Great Britain. 

John Bull is negotiating for New Zea- 
land’s exportable surplus of meat, but- 
ter, and cheese. New Zealand has intro- 
duced an emergency war budget of $48,- 
000,000 and further increases are fore- 
cast when the next regular budget is 


Germany The 


$13,000,000 





Additional war 


in March, 
taxes will be levied and unsecured loans 


introduced 


will be sought from the British 


economik mission to 
Yugoslavia is reported to have asked for 
an immediate delivery of 35,000,000 


worth of grain, and fats on a 
long-term debt 


owes Berlin for machinery 


meat, 

Yugoslavia 
The Germans 
200, to 4005) 
and concen 


also want to increase (from 
the share of exportable ores 
trates now allotted 

Proclamations will 


to Germany 
soon be published 
change-over of 


Most 
operated on this 


ordering the gradual 


vapor gas fuel 


ry 


automobiles to a 
trucks at 
mixture of butane and prepane gas under 


present are 


high pressure 

Passengers on German railroads now 
have to flash their ration cards in order 
to eat on dining cars 
Portugal —\ 
stainless steel railroad coaches has been 
placed with E. G. Budd Mfg. Co. More 
orders based on the 85,000,000 xport- 
Import Bank loan granted to Portugal 


23 


$1,500,000 order for 


last June are to be placed here soon 


Canada 


futures in foreign markets will have to 


Traders dealing in commodity 


stay within the credits they have estab- 
lished The 
Control Board will supply the necessary 


abroad. Foreign Exchange 


exchange to cover margin shortages 
through Sept. 15, but no more will be 
advanced. 

Gasoline, kerosene, and fuel-oil retail 
prices are up in eastern Canada. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan are not affected, since 
these provinces are supplied with western 
The rest of Canada, 
upon imports 


which are hampered by increased ocean 


Canadian crude oil 
however, is dependent 
freight rates and exchange differentials 

Northwestern Ontario will double tim 
ber operations this winter. Curtailment 


of Scandinavian pulp shipments has 


caused a rise in the United States’ 
demand. 
Price control authorities have been 


named for sugar and leather industries. 

The Ontario legislature has taken over 
control of the hydroelectric 
power industry 


prov ince’s 


Italy—A general income tax, which will 
replace the present state taxes on com 
mercial transactions, has been decreed to 
meet ordinary budget deficits and addi 
tional military expenses arising from the 
international situation 

Latin America—U ndersecretary of State 
Welles has made specific requests for im 
mediate loans to Bolivia and Colombia 

Brazil: Gold in England earmarked for 
Brazil will be transferred to the United 
States. 

Colombia: The Supreme Court has de 
cided that the Banana Intervention Law 
of 1937, which permitted the expropria 
tion of banana properties, is unconsti 
tutional. 

Mexico: The 4% tax on exported cap 
ital has been repealed in order to encour- 
age the import of new capital for the 
development of industry. 
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War Powers and 


War Department's 


Plans, If ...When 


plan for industrial mobili- 


zation is buttressed by many powers, provided in old 
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Orn tol 7. 


to such orders, or production of y.,, 
at a price determined as reasona|,|» }, 


Secretary of War, is 
officials thereof, 


to fine or imprico, 


in addition to which the goverpme.) 


immediately take 
produce goods needed. 


The President is 
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authori 1 ty 
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1 1 | ° | P call | mt c ° . point a Board on Mobilization of Jy, 
> . Tc a . > 7 e 4 
and new taws, which resident can use in emerge ncy. tries Essential for Military Preparedne. 
The above powers are containe 
. ; : ; of the National Defense Act of 
AT A RECENT PRESS CONFERENCE President ness if we ever become involved in a war. 1935 
Roosevelt said that he did not believe On the following page appears a state-by- This law is the major piece of ‘ 
: e on giving war powers to the "res 
that the forthcoming report of the outgo- — state record of the number of plants sur- In the belief of informed governn 
ing War Resources Board on industrial veyed and a distortion map showing ewer to declare that war is * 
pot ' — « 5 making the above law perative 
mobilization was of any great public in- where the bulk of the orders would be with the President 
terest at this time, hecause it was based turned out. On this page is a list of War It is further believed that the ¢ 
. : : —_ . : . a csaniniie of a reasonable price applies 
on the thought of the _country be ing in Department district offices prepared to Caer If control of prices on a 
wer, and he did not think we were going place orders in an emergency. by business and industry sh 
. sirable, further legislation wo have 
into a war irable, 
pe 7 ; : Sti x Dovetailing with the Defense Act 
The wide interest shown by business Still on the Books trial Mobilization Plan of the W 
men in all phases of the government’s Important among defense measures are — must Se tmglomented | 
j j : tion before it becomes operative 
preparedness plans, despite their earnest a number of business-control laws now on expressing the army’s views on pr 
hope that these plans need never be put the statute books but largely forgotten — it is attached to this survey as 
; : ; eee hougt s only a recommendat 
into effect, contradicts this belief. because they have not been used since the yea cadabost reg? A ni apy 
last war or because they were enacted for part in the event war should b 
Salient Points of the Plans : ; , The board noted in “1-c” ab 
some emergency not usually associated |. 0 f° ue War Industries Board 
eh . . . al 4 a 0 a industries mara ¢ 
lo serve that interest, Business Week with war. They confer drastic powers on ing the World War, according + 
presents on this and following pages key — the President and can be put into opera- anne ary wes sane 
: . . : ° fesources Board is an advisory er 
features of these plans with which execu- tion on a moment’s notice. Here are some i, to consult. om a temporat 
tives will want to familiarize themselves. of the most important ones with an inter- without pay. 
In its standing industrial mobilization pretation of how they could be applied. 2. Operation of nitrate and muniti 
program the War Department has in- plants. 
cluded a survey of American plants cap- In time of war, “or when war is \lso under the National Defense S 
. ; . j i a »side an: 4 > Preside s empowered t 
able of producing war equipment if the eee the Pre 70 nt can: , = Bevel (wen thd ~ aye bah 
; , a) place ec s , —_ clus i ates use sites along 
occasion demands. \ few of these plants . : — we peseemy ereer on public lands, to construct dams, | 
; ms “s ; with any business or industry for mate- smarate Gactele o¢ Ghat owe 
have received “educational orders during : *: Ragen “cmt yooh. 
he | BW—O <n B. rials needed for war, or a kind usually tion of nitrates or other products ne 
the last year | Oct 22'38.p27) but produced or capable of being produced tions of war, and to acquire land sor % 
most of the manufacturers know only — by such industry. “aon — Rady se . wr 
‘ » P >> ome _ . . " % : 1920, we projects along 
that they are in line for government busi- (b) any industry refusing preference licensed by the Federal Power 
. . . . . 
Directory of Procurement Planning District Offices 
These are the War Department branches that are prepared, when emergency 
arises, to place the mass of orders necessary to equip our defense forces 
Key 
Ordnance i( \ir Corps »¢ Signal Cory 
¢ Ouartermaster rps CE Corps of Engineers Chemical Warfare Service 
WD Medical Department 
Atlanta CWS Mr. George B. Dryden ance Regi Pittsburgh 
QMC Major Rufus Boyla 1113 P.O. Bldg Commerce QD Mr. Frank M. Bel 
os : wenty-two Mercantile Cincinnati y Ma ‘ i | = 1046 New Federal B 
ae Dp Mr. E. J Muller io CE Lt. Col. R. H. Reese 
Birmingham : 521 PO Bide . i411 P.O. Bl dg 1012 New Ped ral B 
OD Col. Theodore Swan: New York ' CWS Dr. Wm. O'Neill Sherr 
onic a ° age -_ eal iA 
230 Federal Bldg Cleveland OD Brig. Gen. Samuel 1014 New Federal Bld 
CH Capt. John Nove OD Col, Winthrop Withington McRoberts Rochester, N.Y. 
212 Wilson Bldg ee — * 39 Whiteh all St. OD Col. Ledyard Cogswe 
i¢ a) ames F owe! OQMC Col lifford L. Corbin ‘ tile id 
Boston ) 172% NBC Bide ay roy $8 'y - ns tees! Mercantile Bldg 
oD Col on H. Ter +. 815 Supericr Ave Brooklyn, N. Y OD Cc H se 
004 P.O. & Court ouse AC Col. John D. Reard ( | arry Sculler 
Bldg Dayton oN Federal ( fic y Bldg. 405 U.S. Court House 
OMC Lt. Col. George Luberoff i¢ Lt. Col. H. V. Hopkins 90 Church St OM = Clarence J BI ake 
Army Base Wright Field CE Lt. Col. H. S. Arnold cond & Arsenal Sts 
CWS Mr. Charles Francis Ada Detroit 710 Army Bldg MD Lt. ol. Royal A. Stace 
2000 P.O. & ¢ t House _D Mr. A D 39 Whitehall St ecadl & Arsenal Sts 
— Bidg ; 611 Pederal Bide MD Col. J. B. Huggins San Antonio 
— . OMC C ast. Clarence E Jones First Ave. & 58th St OM Maj P atrick Kell 
1< Capt. Edmund C. Langmead ae . ’) -. Bis Brooklyn, N. Y ‘ x ).M. Depot 
Motor) Pr i1ret Planning Office . . N yle Q ~ 
328 Post Office Bldg A S¢ Col. Consuelo A. Seoane 
611 P ‘ Bldg Nee ; cae} San Pranciace 
First Ave. & 58th St 
Chicago ic Maj M Drake Brooklyn, N. Y¥ OD Mr Sam uel Kahr 
OD Mr. Frederick A. Prest O11 Pe Bldg CWS Mr. Edwin M. Allen Office Bidg 
1117 New Post Office Bldg Hartford Room 404 OMC Frank J. Rile 
OMC Lt. Col. Henry B. Barr Dp . B _R 45 Broadway Or 
1819 W. Pershing Rd ' St = A. Frar vklir - : CE ynson, Engr. I 
i¢ Ma). Charles Wm. Steinmetz < pringfic 79 fem Philadelphia ustom H 
1115 P st Office Bldg Oth aga fass. OD Mr. Philip H. Gadsden MD Creight« 
Ct Col. Chester Lichtenbers Jeffersonville, Ind. ies U.S. Custom House General De 
1203 PO Bldg OMC Lt. Col. Drury K. Mitchell OM¢( ol. W. A. McCain 
Mp Lt Col. Edwin R. Strong : 10th St. & Meigs Av “4 Piet & Johnston Sts S¢ rt C. Vickers 
1819 W. Pershing Rd CE Lt. Col. C. E Walsh The 
“ Maj. Thomas L. Clark Los Angeles 900 U.S. Custom House CWS Mr. William H. Berg 
1819 W. Pershing Rd op Ma 4. R. Baird 2d & Chestni it Sts. Room 1117 Federal Office Bldg 
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yorr THE InpustRIAL Mosriiization Pian, first drawn up in business. 
1981, the War Department has surveyed manufacturing plants 
from coast to coast, listed 10,340 which are capable of handling 
«ar orders of one kind or another. The capacity of all these 
slants is known. Some of them will continue to produce their 
regular line of goods. Others are already experimenting on receive orders. It illustrates dramatically the importance of 
gnall government orders for special equipment required only our east coast and Great Lakes manufacturing regions, and 
the military weakness of having so many of our war industries 
concentrated in the part of our country usually claimed to be 


most vulnerable to attack. 


when we are actually at war. The list is revised regularly as 
sew companies qualify. Company names are not published 
but each firm knows whether or not it is in line for government 
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equipment will be produced 
of output rather than on the number of plants qualified to 
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Industrial Mobilization: What It Is and How It Works 


Demand covers 70,000 items ranging all the way 
from ships and cannon to food and medical supplies 

The distortion map below shows where the bulk of this war 
on the basis of potential volume 





Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Number of plants in 16 typical cities 


Birmingham 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Hartford 
Los Angeles 
Newark 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Rochester 
Rockford 
St. Louis 


a) 
< 
OKL 
ALA 
TEX. LARK MISS. TENN: KY, FLA’ 
DEL. 
Where Plants That May Get War Orders Are Located 

Total For For Minnesota . 127 3 124 
liguhle fems onpetles p- ies Mississippi .. 24 0 24 
Alabama 90 3 87 Missouri .... 256 13 243 
Arizona ...... 8 0 8 Montana ...... 3 0 
Arkansas . 17 0 17 Nebraska .. 23 2 21 
California ...... 609 47 562 Nevada ..... 0 0 0 
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Profitcering 
Now THE BUSINESS-BAITERS have a new 
tring to harp on. It’s “profiteering”. 
time commodity 
“thunder on the left” about the 
rofiteers getting theirs” and all the 
st of it. Doubtless we shall hear more 
f it before we hear less. Professional 


prices rise we 


Every 


aiters must bait. 
S» it’s worth while to note what was 
| last week to the annual convention 
of the Farm Equipment Institute by 
Raoul E. Desvernine, president of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. He was 
talking about this profiteering thing: 
“We must,” he said, “differentiate 
arply between ‘profiteering’ and 
‘profits’. Profiteering means excessive, ab- 
normal profits, having no sound relation- 
ship to cost plus reasonable profit. The 
himself limited his recent 
‘abnormal’ profits. Increases 
low 
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President 
warning to 
selling prices from abnormally 
based on increased 
labor, 


vels or increases 
costs for raw materials, 
and taxes are not only proper but eco- 
nomically essential. Industrial prepared- 
ness requires that we conserve, strengthen 
and expand our productive facilities: this 
cannot be done without sound adjusted 
costs and fair profits. 

“Obviously business men must 
any suspicion of taking undue profits, but 
at the same time, they must be duly 
mindful of the necessity for making rea- 
sonable profits to conserve the vitality of 
which are essential to 
the national economy. The Administra- 
tion itself has approved increases in the 
prices of farm products from their pres- 
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ent uneconomic levels. 
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fusion between 
into unsound price policies. 
the national economy and impair our in- 
dustrial efficiency is not only foolish but, 
in fact, unpatriotic.” 


Blackout 


EvsewHere in his address, Mr. Desver- 
nine touched on another phase of indus- 
trial preparedness, one that is giving con- 
cern to many thoughtful people who are 
not yet convinced that we must sign off 
our liberties before we can fight for them. 
quarters there is a sort of 
fatalistic acceptance of the notion that 
the present emergency—or a greater one 
that might grow out of it—must require 
us to “blackout” our traditional order 
and accept some kind and degree of dic- 
tatorship. There’s a lot of pulling and 
hauling on this issue in Washington 
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\nd while everyone is anxious not to 
ceremony the national 
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defense is at stake, there's considerable 
fear that the drive for more regimenta- 
tion of business—which all but took the 
count in the last round of Congress— 
may be shoved back into the ring for the 
next round, needled with a strong shot 
of “star-spangled” hop. In other words, 
there’s more than a suspicion that the 
“Make Over” are 
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the war emergency—or the threat of one | 


—to put over a program that will stay 
put for duration—and then some. They'd 
draft into uniform as a 
patriotic soldier: then they’d sew it up 
so tight that it never would get out and 
back into mufti. 

With such misgivings abroad, it’s small 
wonder that Mr. enters a 
plea not to organize for an emergency by 
scoring two strikes on private industry 
as it steps up to bat in the pinch: 

“Business has a real responsibility,” he 
says. “It is industry’s great opportunity 
to demonstrate that it is a constructive 
and progressive force in civilization. 
American industry enters this drama bet- 
ter equipped and manned than on any 
other similar occasion. Industry can 
and will render a creditable account of 
itself, but—and this is important—indus- 
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try must be given sufficient freedom of | 


action to do its job. Government cannot 
stifle individual enterprise and ingenuity 
if industry is expected to go ‘over the 
top.’ 
“Industry 
expected to perform at the same time. It 
cannot be subjected to theoretical experi- 
mentation and be expected to produce 
economically at the same time. 
“Industry must be taken out of the 
and social research laboratory 


cannot be reformed and be 


economic 
and school room—it must be put back 
into the ‘run of the mill’ and relieved 
from the retarding hand of government 
enough to run itself efficiently in the in- 
terest of national demands. 

“The adventurous dollar must be en- 
couraged into industry so that industry 
can implement itself to meet new national 
requirements. Industrial preparedness 
necessarily implies that industry be given 
every facility to make itself an ‘effective’ 
in a national emergency. There is no use 
talking about industrial preparedness and 
at the same time destroying or curbing 
industry’s capacity to prepare. It takes a 
physically fit soldier to do a real job. 

“Business has its responsibilities to 
government and government has its re- 
sponsibilities to business. The latter are 
just as imperative as the former if we 
are to be prepared to meet the exigen- 
cies of the moment and justify political 
and industrial democracy as a practical 
way of life in the face of a world 


challenge.” Weldln 
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BUSINESS 
Stands Against War 





Let us take a clear-eyed look at this thing we 
call War. 


AR is a political tool for domination or 
suppression; a device of futility—unless it 


be waged in defense of our homes, our property or 
our rights—in the preservation of our liberty. War 
destroys everything it touches. So completely does 
it disrupt the order and progress of civilization that 
humanity falters 

Dangerously widespread amongst our people 
today is the assumption that our participation in the 
European War is inevitable. Some mistrust the tem- 
per and program of the federal government as likely 
to lead us into it; others fear that our sympathies 
will make us an easy prey to the propagandists; still 
others suspect that business and industry, in a blind 
greed for profits, may involve us in the conflict. 


To give credence to such beliefs is to deny that 
we are normal individuals, endowed with intelli- 
gence and a will, or the ability, as a people, to profit 
by our own experience. In all human experience, 
death only is inevitable. 


To say that Industry and Business want war or 
will encourage, directly or indirectly, our participa- 
tion in the present war, is a vicious and deliberate lie. 

The millions of us who, since the World War 
twenty-five years ago, have devoted all our efforts 
and energies to creating and building and improving 
that which we know today as American Industry and 
Business, are convinced that the destiny of this 
country can be wrought only in peace. We cannot, 
and must not, stand aside and watch even the little 
progress we have made since that war sacrificed to 
the pestilence of another world conflict. We who 
are trying to build a lasting heritage for those who 
will follow us truly know that “there never was a 
good war or a bad peace”. 


Perhaps it is time to re-emphasize two of the 
three elements of our democratic faith, so simply 
stated by Abraham Lincoln, “that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth’. Now, of all times, it will be wise 
to inform our political stewards that government 
by the people and for the people must be the guiding 
principle in what they do during the days to come, 
and that it is our wi// that in our country peace 
shall be preserved. 

Only the grim and solitary courage of each of us, 
the determination to exert all our intelligence, all 
our individual influence in every way, can insure the 
preservation of peace for our country. 

Preparedness we know to be the most effective 
preventive weapon against the threat of war. We 
must be certain, therefore, that we provide our air, 
land and sea forces with the best in armaments and 
material, in adequate supply to maintain properly 
and impressively our national responsibilities and 
defense. 

Most important is that we as individuals, thus 
inspired, band together to exert the full strength 
of Industry and Business in the maintenance of 
peace. 

If we are to succeed, we must be forceful, we 
must be articulate, To that purpose we pledge our- 
selves and the resources of our publications. An 
expression from our readers will greatly assist in 
such a mobilization of industrial opinion. Together, 
in this critical time, we can serve America well! 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Ince 
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